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COLONEL WILLIAM WHISTLER 
By 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman 

A distinguished name in the annals of the United States Army 
is Whistler and it is of particular interest in Oklahoma where Col- 
onel William Whistler served as commandant of Fort Gibson at 
four different periods. His father, John Whistler, born in UL 
ster, Ireland about 1756; served in the British Army under Bur- 
goyne and was made a prisoner with him at the Battle of Sara- 
toga, October 17, 1777. Soon after Whistler’s return to England 
he met and fell in love with Miss Ann Bishop, daughter of Sir 
Edward Bishop. After their marriage they removed to America, 
settled at Hagerstown, Maryland and shortly afterwards John be- 
came a lieutenant adjutant in the levies of 1791. He was wounded 
in an Indian campaign that year; in 1792 he became an ensign in 
the First Infantry and on July 1, 1797, he received his captaincy. 

In the summer of 1803, Captain Whistler was ordered from 
Detroit with his company of the First Infantry to the head-waters 
of Lake Michigan where he built Fort Dearborn, finishing it be- 
fore the end of the year. He was brevetted major July 10, 1812; 
honorably discharged June 15, 1815 after which he was appointed 
military storekeeper of ordnance at Newport, Kentucky in 1817 
and later at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, where he remained until 
his death September 3, 1829. te 

While John and Ann Bishop Whistler were living at Hagers: 
town, Maryland, their son William was born in 1780, and he pe 
appointed a second lieutenant in the United States Army June 8, 
1801; as a first lieutenant he participated in the battle of Maguaga, 
Michigan, August 9, 1812. Before the battle Lieut. ae sire 
Miller declared that any man who left the ranks or fell bac ae - 
out orders, should be put to death instantly. The battle es Dis 
fourteen miles from Detroit, in the oak woods on the bank of the 


1 Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 1889, vol. VI, p. 
463. 
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Detroit; the American troops received a frightful volley from 
ambush by British and Indian soldiers under Major Muir and 
Tecumseh. When the battle went against them the British and 
Canadians fled leaving Tecumseh and his men to bear the brunt 
of the fight. They were routed and the Americans gained a com- 
plete victory.” 

At Detroit, Michigan, on August 16, Lieutenant Whistler was 
taken prisoner;* and the last day of 1812 he became a captain. He 
was stationed at Green Bay, Wisconsin from 1817 to 1819 and in 
1820 he was temporarily in command. Whistler married Miss 
Julia Fearson of Detroit; she was of Scotch and French descent and 
is spoken of by a friend as a “very warm-hearted and indulgent 
mother, to the children of the household.” Several of their children 
were born at Fort Howard.* 


Captain Whistler then of the Third Infantry, wrote Colonel 
Boyer, Indian agent from Fort Howard, January 13, 1820, that 
while he was passing a village of the Winnebago Indians on 
August 9, 1819, his boat was fired upon at the entrance of Winne- 
bago Lake by a party of the Indians assembled on the shore. Captain 
Whistler directed his interpreter to inquire the cause of this attack 
upon the American flag which was conspicuously displayed from 
a staff at the stern of his batteaux. The Indians gave the officer to. 
understand that they commanded the passage, and required all 
boats to stop and report to them. Whistler was accompanied by 
four or five soldiers and three of his children but the shot passed 
through the awning of the boat without harm to them.® 


2 Harper’s Encyclopaedia of United States History, New York, 1902, vol. VI, 
PPO 4c 


3Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army, Washington, 1903, vol. II, p. 41. 

4 One writer speaks of Whistler’s large family of daughters and two sons. One 
son, Joseph Nelson Garland Whistler, was born at Green Bay, Wisconsin, October 
19, 1822. He was graduated from the Military Academy at West Point in 1846 
and participated in the War with Mexico and the Civil War. In both of those wars 
he was brevetted for gallant and meritorious conduct and in the latter he held the 
rank of brigadier general. He died April 20, 1898, aged 77 years. Caroline Whistler 
became Mrs. Bloodgood of Milwaukee and Gwendoline was Mrs. Robert Kinzie of 
Chicago (Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. XX, p. 92; ibid., vol. XIV, p. 35: 
vol. XV, pp. 218-19, 243; ibid., vol. VIII, p. 303; Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 1026; 
Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, vol. VI, p. 436). 


5 Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. XX, pp. 139, 142-3; vol. VII, p. 279. 
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Whistler was brevetted major December 31, 1822, for ten 
years’ faithful service in one grade. Two interesting items concern- 
ing Major Whistler are recounted in the Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lection: George Boyd, U. S. Indian agent, wrote Goy. Lewis Cass, 
August 22, 1824, that “... Major Whistler, has also been held to 
bail for suffering these Indians to be flogged at my request.” 
Colonel Ebenezer Childs, of La Crosse, in his “Recollections of 
Wisconsin since 1820,” related: “We were mustered into Colonel 
Whistler’s detachment at Little Butte des Mort.® I had enlisted a 
young woman as a washer-woman, but Colonel Whistler would 
not permit it, so I had to discharge my female warrior very much 
against my will.” 

Major Whistler was again at Green Bay in 1826; he remained 
there for two years as commandant before being ordered to Fort 
Niagara whence he was sent to regarrison Fort Dearborn in 1832. 
At Mackinac, in July, 1834, Whistler received news of his promo- 
tion to a lieutenant colonelcy and his assignment to the Seventh 
Infantry.® 

Red Bird, a Winnebago war chief,’ had been friendly with 
the settlers at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, until two Winnebago 
had been arrested for the murder of a family of maple-sugar 
makers; a report reached the chief that the Indians had been turned 
over to the Chippewa by military authorities at Fort Snelling and 
that they were clubbed to death while running the gauntlet. Not 
waiting to learn that this was untrue, Red Bird, with two com- 
panions, went to the home of Registre Gagnier and after being 
hospitably entertained by him the Indians shot him and his hired 
man. After the murder Red Bird and his Indians fled; Major 
Whistler, in command at Fort Howard (Green Bay), was ordered 
by General Atkinson to take all forces at his disposal and go up 
to the Fox River to the portage to await his arrival. A company 
of Oneida and Stockbridge Indians accompanied Whistler's force 


6 Butte des Morts is in Winnebago County, Wisconsin, on the left bank of Fox 
River about seven miles Northwest of Oshkosh. ae 

7 Wisconsin Historical Collections, ee XX, P. 348; ibid., vol. IV, p. 172. 

8 [bid., vol. XIV, p- 409; ibid., vol. + Dae 

9 One “authority "states he received this name because he wore fi red coat ae 
claimed to be English, another historian related that it was pea wore on hi 
shoulders, “to supply the place of an epaulette,” preserved red birds. 
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and they encamped on the bluff opposite the portage where Fort 
Winnebago was subsequently built. When the troops prepared to 
attack the Winnebagoes, Red Bird and his men gave themselves 
up. The chief appeared on a mettlesome horse with a white flag 
in his hand; he wore his Yancton uniform of unsoiled skins. The 
Indian approached Major Whistler and facing him, said: “I am 
ready.” “I do not wish to be put in irons.” “Let me be free.” The 
Indians were tried at Prairie du Chien, convicted but sentence was 
deferred. Red Bird was remanded to prison to await sentence but 
died February 16, 1828, and his accomplices were pardoned by 
President Adams.’° 

Whistler was made a lieutenant colonel of the Seventh In- 
fantry, July 21, 1834. This regiment had been for years stationed 
at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, and when he and his family ar- 
rived there the stockade was so crowded that quarters outside the 
garrison were assigned to him in a three-room log house east of 
the post. 

_ The garrison was a gay place for young ladies as many of- 
ficers recently graduated from West Point were assigned there 
and romances flourished between them and relatives of other 
officers and the attractive Cherokee girls who visited the post. 
Colonel Whistler had a young daughter named Mary Ann and 
her marriage to Lieut. Gabriel René Paul of her father’s regiment, 
was an important social affair. The bridegroom, a native of Mis- 
souri, had been graduated from West Point the year before and 
ordered directly to Fort Gibson. A sister of Colonel Whistler, the 
wife of Capt. Daniel Curtis, met a tragic fate at Fort Mackinaw. 
She was sitting sewing near a window in their quarters during a 
storm and was struck by lightning; she left four little children, 
one of whom, her daughter Irene, became the second wife of Gen. 
Daniel H. Rucker and the mother-in-law of Gen. Philip Sheridan.™ 


During the period from August 6, 1835 to September 10, Col- 
onel Whistler was 1n command of Fort Gibson during the absence 


: 10 Handbook of American Indians, Washington, 1912, vol. II, p. 358; Wisconsin 
as Collections, vol. XIV, pp. 100-01; ibid., vol. XI, p. B67; ibid., vol. V, p. 

; 11 Grant Foreman, Advancing the F rontier, Norman, 1933, pp: 63, 67; Wisconsin 
Historical Collections, vol. VI, p. 229; vol. VIII, p. 303; vol. XV, p. 209. 
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of Colonel Mathew Arbuckle and was again commandant from 
April 20, 1836 to May 5, of the same year. While Colonel Arbuckle 
was away in the spring of 1836, orders were received on May 1, 
by express from General Edmund P. Gaines at Natchitoches, Louis- 
iana, for six companies of the Seventh Infantry and the squadron 
of Dragoons from Fort Gibson as well as those at Fort Leaven- 
_ worth to march south to the Texas border to protect the frontier. 

Colonel Whistler ordered the infantrymen to make ready for the 
campaign and on May 5 they departed under command of Brevet 
Major Birch; three days later the Dragoons left; both commands 
proceeded down the north side of the Arkansas River and crossed 
at Fort Coffee, whence they marched to Fort Towson. When 
Colonel Arbuckle returned to his post from Little Rock on May 
6, he directed Colonel Whistler to go in pursuit of Major Birch 
and relieve him of his command as he was ill. Withdrawing 
troops from Fort Gibson at that time was inopportune, as the war- 
like Kiowa Indians were expected there for a council and it was 
of paramount importance to impress them with the power of the 
United States. It was unlikely they would believe that a large force 
had only recently left the fort and they would surmise that every 
preparation in the power of the white soldiers had been made to 
receive them.” 

The little post at Towson was congested by the concentration 
of troops and as warm weather came on there was much illness. 
General Gaines ordered the remaining soldiers of the Seventh 
Infantry at Fort Gibson to march southward immediately and by 
the middle of July the six companies of the Seventh Infantry from 
Fort Gibson, the companies of the Third Infantry from Fort Tow- 
son and the Dragoons were marching from Towson to Fort Jesup 
to join the army under General Gaines. Under his orders troops 
continued to concentrate there until autumn. 

General Gaines reported that the Mexicans were said to have 
sent twelve thousand soldiers into Texas and a large part of their 
army was made up of wild Indians and bandits bent on exter- 


i j 1933, p. 49; and Pioneer 

12 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, Norman, ; veer 

Days in ihe Early Southwest, Cleveland, 1926, p. baffle oe and Navy Chronicle, 
Washington, vol. II, No. 24, Thursday, June 16, 1836, p. 376. 
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minating the Texans. This was not the only time General Gaines 
became excited by false reports. The poor soldiers who had hoped 
for a chance to cross the border were doomed to disappointment 
and they had their weary march of 370 miles through extreme 
heat to Natchitoches for nothing. They had been obliged to build 
bridges, roads, causeways and ferries for the use of the wagons all 
of which added a terrible burden to the troops unaccustomed to 
long marches. The Dragoons reached Fort Towson December 26, 
1836 and left the following day for Fort Gibson. It was several 
weeks later before the Infantry passed Towson, and they did not 
reach Fort Gibson until January, having been almost four weeks 
on the way from Fort Jesup.” 

Six companies of the Seventh Infantry reached Fort Coffee 
on January 10, 1837, having marched from Nacogdoches, Texas, 
in twenty-one days. The roads were extremely bad and the men 
suffered greatly from fatigue and cold. Colonel Whistler was ill, 
and accompanied by the Adjutant, Lieutenant S. W. Moore, pre- 
ceded the troops one day."4 

Fort Gibson was the scene of an important Indian council 
in 1837, which resulted in a treaty by the Apache, Kiowa, and 
Tawakoni with the Osages and Creeks. Santa Fe traders and 
hunting parties were assured of safety by the terms of this treaty 
which was witnessed by Colonel Whistler, Capt. B. L. E. Bonne- 
ville, and Col. R. L. Dodge. 

Advices sent from Fort Gibson reported Colonel Whistler in 
bad health, but he was commandant of the garrison from May 11, 
1837 to September 13 of that year. There was confusion and an- 
noyance at Fort Gibson during the summer regarding the real 
situation on the prairies, information being difficult to obtain. In 
the opinion of Colonel Whistler, after years of experience, little 
reliance could be placed in tales of traders and Indian hunters re- 
turning from the western prairies, as they were misled by their 
fears when alarmed. The Choctaw Indians had been removed to 


13 Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, p. 271, 73; and Advancing 
the F; rome, Norman, 1933, p- 49 

14 Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. IV, No. 7, February 16, 1837, p. 126; ibid. 
vol. IV, No. 10, Thursday, March 9, 1837. p. 146. ‘i mio 5 

15 Chronicles of Oklahoma, “The Chouteaus” by Harriette Johnson Westbrook, 
vol. XI, No. 3, p. 955 . 
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their new home in the West but the boundary of their land had not 
been settled and they were making claims to hunting grounds be- 
longing to wild Indians. Whistler feared hostilities might result 
from these conflicting claims. He advised that the False Washita 
would make a natural boundary for some distance and enough 
territory would be secured to the Choctaws by making that the 
line. The wild tribes were badly armed and they dreaded fighting 
in timber or forests and if they attempted hostilities it would have 
to be through the settlements of the Choctaws where they could 
have been easily repulsed. Colonel Whistler advised that it was 
important to retain the friendship of the recently emigrated Kicka- 
poos and Delawares and any other Indians who would form a 
protection to the settlements of the white people from the Prairie 
Indians." 

The Army and Navy Chronicle reported October 5, 1837, that 
Colonel Whistler, Captain John Stuart and Dr. De Camp had been 
appointed commissioners to select a site for a new fort on the 
western frontier. They were instructed to find a location between 
Webber’s Falls and the Arkansas line, and it was expected the 
post would be above Fort Coffee.” 

Incorporated in the American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” 
is a voluminous correspondence concerning the selection of a lo 
cation for this fort. Under date of September 30, 1837, Colonel 
Whistler wrote Major General Macomb that the commissioners 
were “decidedly of the opinion that a large body of troops should 
be kept in the immediate vicinity of where Fort Gibson now stands, 
or even farther west . . . owing to the difficulty of the navigation 
above that place, . . . it would be impracticable to place a large 
body of troops any farther west than that point. There the troops 
would, if necessary, be able to keep in check the disaffected Creeks. 
They would be able to prevent war between the Creeks and Osages, 
or the Cherokees and Osages, which will most assuredly occur just 

he troops are removed from Fort Gibson. Again, the 
as soon as the troop a is 
troops at that point would prevent collision arising between t 


16 Office Indian Affairs, Western Superintendency, Whistler to Adjutant-general, 


uly 15, 1837, W. 283. 
i "ar Vol. V, No. 14, p. 217; ibid., vol. V, No. 16, p. 253. 
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resident Cherokees and that portion of the nation yet to be removed, 
which is strongly to be apprehended. 

“We would next place a considerable force at Fort Cotfee,/ At 
that point the troops would, if necessary, give protection to the 
State of Arkansas. . .” Colonel Whistler wrote that if all troops on 
the Arkansas River were to be removed below Webber’s Falls, the 
commissioners would recommend Pheasant Bluff, forty miles within 
the Indian country, for the site of a military establishment. The 
commissioners also described the highland at the mouth of Lee’s 
Creek on the north side of the Arkansas River, about a mile and 
a half above Van Buren, as having ample room for a military 
establishment."® 

Colonel Whistler again commanded Fort Gibson from January 
29, 1839 to February 6, 1839. Having been on leave the veteran 
officer returned to Fort Gibson that month; as the Arkansas was 
too low for navigation by boat, he journeyed by land. When it 
was reported on January 29, 1839, that the Colonel was nearing 
the post the news spread like lightning through the barracks and 
the soldiers sped to the gates of the fort to greet their beloved 
officer. As his wagon approached, the troops gathered about it 
and cheered; every head was uncovered and the soldiers surrounded 
him, every one showing his happiness over his arrival. In the 
evening the troops assembled and marched to his quarters to sere- 
nade him with a band. The Colonel is reported to have shaken 
the hand of every man in the post. Colonel Whistler must have 
been gratified and touched by this demonstration and it reflected 
real merit to elicit it from enlisted men of the army. The regiment 
was then under orders to start for Florida in a few days. They 
were awaiting the arrival of the Fourth Infantry which had been 
engaged in removing the Cherokees from Georgia to the West. 

A correspondent of the Arkansas Gazette who had visited the 
fort during the period it was garrisoned by the Seventh Infantry 
was “prepossessed in their favor;” he wrote of their “hospitality 
and courteous deportment” and said they would take up the line 


18 Vol, VII, 978-79, 981. 
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of march cheerfully although they knew it meant fatiguing marches, 
hard fighting and “NO glory.”!® 

The Seventh Infantry, after being stationed at Fort Gibson for 
almost twenty years, finally received orders to proceed to Fort 
Smith on March 7, 1839; there they were to await a rise of water 
to continue on their journey to Florida. The Seventh, commanded 
by Colonel Whistler, arrived at Little Rock aboard keel boats; one 
company had preceded the rest of the regiment a few weeks; nine 
companies were towed in keel boats from Little Rock by the steam- 
boat Little Rock, enroute to Tampa Bay to take part in the wretched 
campaign to drive out the few remaining Seminoles. Other offi- 
cers accompanying the expedition were Major McIntosh, captains 
Seawell, Raines, Hawkins, Moore and Holmes; Lieutenant Whit- 
ing and three assistant surgeons—Suter, Moore, and Mills. The 
enlisted personnel appeared in good health and they were “cleanly 
and comfortably dressed, although some of them had permitted 
their moustaches to grow, which had a filthy appearance.””° 

The New Orleans Picayune of March 9 reported the Seventh 
regiment in that city and commented on the long service it had 
experienced on the frontier of Arkansas. A member of the regi- 
ment informed a correspondent of the newspaper that some of the 
officers had never left that wild region since arriving there; they 
had never seen a railroad or a canal. This organization had served 
with General Jackson when he quelled the former Seminole war 
and hopes were entertained their experience would be helpful in 
the present campaign. Lieutenant G. R. Paul, Colonel Whistler’s 
son-in-law, was acting assistant quartermaster and commissary of 
the regiment.” 

An account from Garey’s Ferry, East Florida, May 1, 1839, 
stated the Seventh Infantry was to remain on guard at a cordon 
of posts of observation along a line previously reported as the 
probable boundary. The writer expressed sympathy for the regi- 
ment, stating its history had been one of apparent persecution. 
“From the wilds of the Flint River, in Georgia, where it endured 


19 Army and Navy Chronicle, vol. VIII, No. 9, Thursday, February 28, 1839; 


Advancing the Frontier, p. 69. 
20 Hee and Navy Chronicle, Thursday, March 14, 1839, p. 174. 


21 [bid., March 28, 1839, p. 205. 
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intense suffering for many years, it was transplanted six hundred 
miles up the Arkansas, in 1821, in the midst of the most ruthless 
savages . . . they were driven still further off, and located upon 
the unhealthy cane-bottoms of the Neosho.” Death followed them, 
and many young men did not long survive after arriving at Fort 
Gibson from West Point.” 

The Daily National Intelligencer, June 19, 1839, printed a letter 
from an officer of the Seventh Infantry in which he declared that 
if the regiment was held in Florida it would be tantamount to its 
disbandment as the old and experienced officers could not with any 
self-respect retain their commissions. In an answer to this letter 
the Army and Navy Chronicle excoriated the writer saying he could 
not have spoken for the other officers and that they would be dis- 
graced if they resigned while in the field. The writer conceded 
there had been incompetence, carelessness, mismanagement at gen- 
eral headquarters, proven by the treatment which the Seventh had 
received.”* 

General Taylor, commanding, reported the Seventh Infantry 
present for duty on November 30, 1839, with eighteen officers and 
373 men. On the second day of the new year a general court 
martial was reported to have convened at Pilatka, December 20, 
1839, with Lieutenant Colonel Whistler and Major Loomis among 
the members. This court concluded its duties on January 19, 1840. 
The headquarters of the Seventh Infantry were at Fort Micanopy 
in April, 1840, with Lieutenant Colonel Whistler in command of 
three companies.” 

Whistler, as commander of a sub-division, at Fort Micanopy 
sent a report to Gen. Z. Taylor, commanding the army of the South 
at Fort Fanning, East Florida, May 1, 1840, stating that Captain 
Rains had been too badly wounded on the 28th of April to make 
a report of his fight with the enemy. Lieutenant R. C. Gatlin, 
adjutant of the Seventh Infantry, on returning to camp, furnished 
Colonel Whistler with the details incorporated in the report. On 


22 Tbid., May 23, 1839, p. 329. 

23 Ibid., June 27, 1839, p. 409. 

*4 John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War, 
New York, 1848, p. 105; Army and Navy Chronicle, January 2, 1840, p. 15; ibid. 
February 13, 1840, p. 112; ibid., April 30, 1840, p. 287, ; 
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the morning of the 28th of April, Captain Rains, with a party of 
sixteen men, was attacked in a small hammock by a force of the 
enemy, two miles south of Fort King. The soldiers were entirely 
surrounded by the Seminoles and the first notice they had was a 
rifle volley. The soldiers charged to some piney woods but the 
enemy was in force there, and the trees were too small to give any 
shelter to the infantrymen so the hammock was charged and a 
strong line of the Indians on the north side, was forced to retire. 
The ground was contested foot by foot, until the leader of the 
Seminoles being killed, the Indians ceased fighting. One sergeant 
and one enlisted man of the Seventh were killed; Captain Rains 
and two privates dangerously wounded. The enemy was estimated 
as seventy by the wounded captain, but Private Kyle, who had 
been concealed in the hammock until the enemy left, counted 
ninety-three warriors, fifteen squaws bearing off the dead, and four 
Negroes. 

Colonel Whistler commended Captain Raines for his skill and 
courage in extricating his party from the difficult situation and 
the enlisted men received their mead of praise from their colonel 
who reported they fought with courage against an overwhelming 
force, and prolonged the fight until their wounded companions 
could be removed.” In July, 1840, Colonel Whistler was again a 
member of a court martial in session at Pilatka where a group of 
mutinous soldiers were tried for a recent outbreak at the post.” 

In Order No. 37, dated Fort Micanopy, September 9, 1840, 
Colonel Whistler reported, with great satisfaction to his regiment, 
that an action had been fought three days before, near Wacahoota, 
between a detachment of thirty-five men of “B” and guy com- 
panies, Seventh Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant [Wrightman 
Key] Hanson, and a body of Indians estimated at from eighty to 
one hundred warriors. This force, so superior in numbers, was 
beaten, although they had attacked from an ambuscade, by 
coolness and bravery of officers and men and Colonel ee er 
was greatly pleased at the courage and skill of Lieutenant Hanson 
and the fine conduct of the officers.” 

25 Army and Navy Chronicle, May 28, 1840, p. 348. 


26 Ibid., July 30, 1840, p. 74. 
27 Ibid., October 1, 1840, p. 224. 
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Colonel Whistler arrived in Washington November 7, 1840, 
where he was installed at Fuller’s Hotel.’ During the summer of 
1841, Colonel Whistler moved his regiment in detachments, from 
Fort Micanopy. In November of that year there were fourteen 
officers and 588 enlisted men present for duty with the Seventh 
Infantry. The whole force of the army was 4,941 men. The men 
of the Seventh were indignant because of the killing of Lieut. 
Walter Sherwood of the regiment and the brutal murder of Mrs. 
Montgomery, the wife of Lieut. Alexander Montgomery of the 
Seventh. Their deaths aroused a spirit of retaliation all over the 
country and alarmed the army and civilians.” 

Whistler moved with his detachment from Micanopy, Watka- 
hoota, and Wacassassa early in 1842, for the purpose of cutting off 
the retreat of the Creeks (Seminoles?) to the Wahoo Swamp.” 
As a result of movements of five regiments of infantry, including 
the Seventh, and five companies of the Second Dragoons, east of 
the Suawannee, it was thought the Indians had found refuge in 
Cook’s hammock and the scrub on the river towards Tallahassee. 
Col. I. H. Vose marched one hundred men into that part of the 
country and Lieutenant Colonel Whistler, with the same number 
of soldiers, cooperated from the Suawannee. The United States 
soldiers besieging their hiding places could not see the Indians but 
they could hear them. After the capture of Halleck-Tustenuggee, 
the Seventh Infantry, in small detachments, was combing middle 
Florida in all directions. Colonel Whistler in command of 250 
men was posted on the Esteen-Hatchee River whence he dispatched 
detachments operating after the manner of the Creeks in the effort 
to capture the Indians. Colonel Whistler and his force Was re- 
tained in the field for two months, and he reported that zeal, in- 
telligence and forebearance, characterized his officers and men. 

On July 20, 1842, Colonel Whistler with his regiment embarked 


at Cedar Key to take post at Forts Brooke, Pike, Wood, Pickens 
and New Orleans Barracks after serving in Florida since May, 


28 Tbid., November 12, 1840, p. 313. 


29 Sprague, op. cit., pp. 106, 247, 298; Army and Navy Chronicle, November 30, 
1841, p. 106. 


30 Sprague, op. cit., p. 435. 
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1839. During the campaign in Florida against the Seminoles, two 
officers of the Seventh Infantry were killed in battle and two died 
of disease; twenty-eight of the rank and file were killed by Indians 
and 116 died from disease incident to the climate and service. Dur- 
ing the war the regiment sustained its previous reputation for 
valor.*! 

Colonel Whistler had a brother who became celebrated in 
another line of work. He was born May 19, 1800, while his father, 
Major John Whistler, was commandant at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
and he was given the name of George Washington Whistler. He 
received an appointment to West Point and after graduation served 
as an artillerist until he resigned in 1833. He was employed in 
railroad construction for a number of years being in charge of 
building the Baltimore and Ohio and four or five other important 
lines in the eastern states. 


Czar Nicholas of Russia, learning of Whistler’s success in this 
country in overcoming almost insuperable difficulties in engin- 
eering, invited him to Russia as consulting engineer for a projected 
railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow. Whistler went to Russia 
in 1842 and was amazed to have the Czar arbitrarily lay out the 
route by means of a straight line on a map, drawn with a ruler, 
from one city to the other. The American engineer began con- 
struction of a narrow gage line 420 miles in length in 1844. It was 
double track and cost $40,000,000. Whistler was also employed in 
superintending construction of docks at Cronstadt, an iron bridge 
across the Neva and some fortifications. He suffered an attack of 
Asiatic cholera and died at St. Petersburg April 7, 1849. Whistler’s 
work in Russia was completed by his son George William Whistler 
who was engaged on it until his death at Brighton, England, De- 
cember 24, 1869.” 

George Washington Whistler was twice married and by his 
second wife, Anna Mathilda McNeill, whom he married November 

- eee ye Pg iNew York 1936), vol. XX, p. 72; Apple- 
tons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography (New York, 1889), vol. VI, p. 463; Heit- 
man, op. cit., vol. I, p. 1026; Harper’s Encyclopaedia of United States History (New 
York, 1902), vol. X, p. 338; Universal Pranouncing Dictionary of Biography, Joseph 
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3, 1831, he had a son whom he named James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler. He was born at Lowell, Massachusetts in 1834. Like 
his father, he attended West Point but resigned after three years to 
devote himself to etching and painting. After studying in Paris he re- 
moved to London where he made his home for the remainder of 
his life. Having been trained as a fighter he maintained that 
attitude, being often engaged in verbal controversies with his friends 
and enemies.** 

William Whistler received his full colonelcy July 15, 1845, 
and thereafter commanded the Fourth Infantry. The Seventh was 
again engaged in war in September 1845. A critical officer of the 
United States Army wrote at Corpus Christi, September 2: “. . . . 
what a pretty figure we cut here! We have the 3rd, 4th and 7th 
regiments of infantry, the 2nd regiment of dragoons, a company of 
regular artillery, and, among the senior officers, neither General 
Taylor nor Colonel Whistler commanding the brigade could form 
them into line! Even Colonel Twiggs could put the troops into 
line only ‘after a fashion’ of his own. . .”*4 

Since the War of 1812 there had been dissatisfaction in the 
army over the question of brevet and staff rank and this subject 
was revived in Mexico where officers sent a memorial to the Senate 
in answer to a recently published circular issued by General Scott 
to the army. This circular, dated December 12, 1845, was charac- 
terized by an officer as “an impertinent interposition between 
General Taylor and the President,” and now that Scott was a 
major-general he availed himself “on all occasions to give precedence 
to brevet rank... .” One hundred and thirty names were a 
pended to the memorial from General Twiggs and Colonel Whistler 
to second lieutenants.” 


On March 28, 1846, it was reported the United States army 
was to march to the east bank of the Rio del Norte, opposite Mata- 
moras and Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock “. . . agreed that we 


38 John Denison Champlin, Jr. (ed.), Cyclopaedia of Painters and Paintings 
(New York, 1887), vol. IV, p. 427; Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1936), vol. XX, p. 72, 


34W, A- Croffut (ed.), Fifty Years in Camp and Field Diary of Major-General 
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must Manoeuvre our regiments independently of Colonel Whistler. 
-.. A deserter, while trying to swim the river, was shot and 
killed on April 4, 1846, according to Colonel Whistler.2¢ 

The report of the secretary of war for 1846 stated Col. William 
Whistler, Fourth Infantry, was “in arrest; under trial.” The 
general court-martial that tried Colonel Whistler, on charges of 
“disobedience of orders,” “drunkenness on duty,” and “conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and military discipline,” was held at 
Matamoros, Mexico, in July, 1846. He was found guilty on all 
charges and sentenced to be cashiered. The court was constituted 
of Brevet Brig-Gen. W. J. Worth, Bvt. Lieut. Col. J. Childs, Bvt. 
Ezeut. Col. W, G. Belknap, Lieut. Col. H. Wilson, Major W. W. 
Lear, Bvt. Major W. M. Graham, Bvt. Major G. W. Allen, Bvt. 
Major J. J. Abercrombie, and Captain C. F. Smith who was Judge 
Advocate. Captain O. N. Ogden of the staff of the Louisiana 
Brigade of Volunteers acted as counsel for Colonel Whistler. It 
is gratifying to know that this veteran officer who had served his 
country for forty-five years was saved from disgrace by President 
James K. Polk who disapproved the sentence and on October 6, 
1846, ordered Colonel Whistler on duty.*8 

From the close of the War with Mexico to his retirement Oc- 
tober 9, 1861, Colonel Whistler was stationed at Detroit, Michigan, 
and Madison Barracks, New York.*® He died December 4, 1863. 


36 Croffut, op. cit., pp. 215, 221. 
37 i tary of War for 1846, p- 73. 
38 ee ad Office of the Judge Advocate General, August i, 1940, 
» L , Chief Clerk. ; ; 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE REFORMED (DUTCH) 
CHURCH IN AMERICA, IN OKLAHOMA 
By Richard H. Harper 
PART II 
COMANCHES AND APACHES 


From the north the Comanches came, supposedly “a compar- 
atively recent offshoot from the Shoshoni of Wyoming.”* In the 
same vicinity in southern Wyoming the two tribes lived, until 
driven out by stronger Indian groups. The Comanches came 
southward. In the early part of the eighteenth century they were 
living in what is now western Kansas. They continued southward 
into Texas, where they had some good farms and homes, and de- 
sirable hunting lands. 

After the United States purchased Texas from Mexico the 
rights of the Indians were disregarded and their lands were taken 
from them by the whites. The tribe was still smarting under these 
losses, and feeling keenly the injustice done them, when they were 
placed in Indian territory and were given Agency headquarters 
near Fort Sill. In their new home they sank to lower depths of 
living than ever before. Soon they began to kidnap adults and 
children of the “pale-faces.” The Government became greatly per- 
turbed over these outrages. To save the captives from suffering 
or possible death, ransoms were offered and paid by Washington 
for the return in safety of the persons stolen. This had two effects: 
the captives were brought in by the Indians, who received their 
pay. But, unexpectedly to the whites, a new thought seized the 
Indian mind,—that kidnaping could be made a profitable business, 
and this kind of stealing was carried on, not for revenge, but as 
a source of income. 

For some time this continued, until the commandant at Fort 
Sill and the Friends’ Agent of the Indians decided on a united 
move for the safety of the white inhabitants of that part of the 
southwest which was traversed by the wily Comanches. The 
Indian leaders were brought in, were ordered to return all the 
captives then held by them, and were told that no more ransom 
money would be paid. This proved a death blow to the kidnaping. 


1F, W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indians (Washington, 1910), II, 327. 
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The Comanches had proved themselves skilful warriors, want- 
ing neither in courage nor strategy. The writer believes that they 
were not as cruel as some other tribes. 

In the year 1895 the Women’s Executive Committee of the 
Reformed Church in America (now the Women’s Board of Do- 
mestic Missions of this denomination) sent into the field the Rev- 
erend Frank Hall Wright, a member of the Choctaw tribe, whose 
name has already been mentioned in the first article of this series. 
It was thought that there were both a need and an opportunity 
for more Christian work among the Comanche people. 

With all his heart and soul Dr. Wright entered this field. A 
mile north of the townsite of Lawton, Oklahoma, a piece of land 
containing one hundred and twenty acres was obtained from the 
Government, by Act of Congress, for missionary uses. Here a 
church and parsonage were erected later. 

A few miles north from this mission site is Fort Sill, an old 
and well known United States army post.” On this large military 
reservation, at this time, was an interesting group of Indian pris- 
oners of war, the Chiricahua Apaches, who, with their leader 
Geronimo, had surrendered to General Nelson A. Miles, in 1886; 
and who, after being sent as prisoners to Florida and Alabama, 
had, in 1894, been brought to Fort Sill, Oklahoma Territory. No 
Christian work was being done for them. The heart of Dr. Wright 
burned with zeal to reach these discouraged people with the hope- 
filled message of the Gospel of Christ. But his way was blocked 
by the military authorities who, for some time, refused the mis- 
sionary entrance to the prisoners of war. A man not easily discour- 
aged, he tried again and again to accomplish his purpose. In 
the providence of God his efforts were rewarded. The army of- 
ficers then in charge of the prisoners of war encouraged the work, 
and did much to cheer the missionary in his undertaking. So 
Frank Hall Wright, with his genial personality, his gift of song, 
his winsome smile, his earnest preaching, was faced with two great 
opportunities,—one with the Comanches, the other with the Apaches. 


2See W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance: the Story of Old Fort Sill (Norman, 1937). 
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Soon the work took on an air of increased activity, with the coming 
of additional workers to the field. 

In 1906 the Reverend Leonard L. Legters, assistant to Dr. 
Walter C. Roe, at Colony, Oklahoma, was transferred to the Co- 
manche Mission, near Lawton, as its first pastor. He was given 
charge also of the Fort Sill Apache group. 

The Comanche church building was erected in 1905 and dedi- 
cated May 6, 1906. The parsonage was completed in the autumn 
of 1906. The Comanche Church was organized May 1, 1907, in 
the morning. The Committee appointed by the Classis of New 
York (of which body the Reformed Church Indian missionaries 
then were members, regardless of the location of their mission 
stations) for the organization was composed of Dr. Walter C. 
Roe, and Reverend R. H. Harper. Dr. Frank Hall Wright, Rev- 
erend Edgar Tilton, Jr.. D. D., a New York City pastor, and the 
missionary Reverend L. L. Legters were also present. There were 
sixty-three charter members. In the afternoon of the same day 
the Fort Sill Apache Church was organized by the same persons, 
with fifty-five charter members. 

At the Fort Sill Mission, buildings had been erected by the 
Reformed Church,—an orphanage, a school, a teachers’ home. Miss 
Maud Adkisson was the first superintendent of the Apache school 
and orphanage. She had come before the buildings were there, and 
lived with the Indians, in an Indian home. By training and 
experience she was admirably fitted for her task, and achieved 
notable success in the performance of it. 

When the Reverend L. L. Legters became the pastor of the 
Comanche and Apache Mission, Miss Adkisson became his wife, 
and presided over the Comanche manse, as soon as it was built, in 
the autumn of the same year. The vacancy caused in the super- 
intendency of the Apache Mission School by the marriage of Miss 
Adkisson was filled by the appointment of Miss Moore to the posi- 
tion. She came Oct. 1, 1906, and left September 1, 1907. 

In September 1907, Miss Hendrina Hospers, of Orange City, 
Towa, became the superintendent, and continued in this office until 
the removal of the Chiricahuas to Mescalero, New Mexico, in April, 
1913, when she and Miss Martha Prince, another of the mission 
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workers, took up their abode with the former prisoners of war 
in their new mountain home. 

The Fort Sill Mission had as its personnel, a superintendent, 
two school teachers, two matrons, a laundress, a mess cook, and 
one man-of-all work. The pastor and overseer of all these activities 
was the missionary stationed at the Comanche Mission, who min- 
istered to both tribes. An active Christian Endeavor Society, or- 
ganized in 1899, supplemented the work of the Sunday School. 
The day school included a few Comanches in its enrolment. Some 
of the children lived at home, and were day pupils, while others 
lived in the mission orphanage.’ 

There were about a dozen Apache villages on the Fort Sill 
reservation, each having four or five two-room houses. In these the 
prisoners of war lived, and not in actual confinement as the term 
might be thought to imply. Each village was in charge of one 
of the army scouts, members of the Apache band. The men were 
detailed for work, some being allotted to tasks by the week, others 
by the month. Some looked after the Apache cattle—a fine herd 
of well-bred animals, belonging to the group. In the work with 
the cattle the Apaches were superintended by George Wrattan, a 
white man, who knew them thoroughly,—one who had lived 
among them since his boyhood days, who understood their psy- 
chology and spoke their language. His wife was an Apache, and 
their daughter Amy was one of our dependable interpreters in 
religious work. 

There was, for a time, much liquor drinking and gambling 
by both men and women. The latter were worse gamblers than 
their husbands, while the former were more faithful in attendance 
at religious services. The coming of Major Goode to take charge 
of the Apaches brought a great change for the better in their be- 
haviour. Discipline became more strict. The Indians were not 
as free to go to Lawton as before. For a year the prisoners thought 
their new officer too severe. By the end of the first twelve months 
of his service for them the more thoughtful among his charges 
changed their opinion and praised him for his constructive policies. 


reach pel 
3 The teachers who served during the fourteen years of the Nae one! 
were Misses Hattie Hospers, Jennie Pikaart, Mary L. Ewing, and Clover an. 
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He remained with them until their liberation, when he accom- 
panied the group who went to Mescalero on their train, and up 
to the reservation in the mountains after they detrained. He re- 
mained with them there a few days and then bade them farewell. 

The demoralizing influence of the United States soldiers con- 
stituted one of the serious mission problems on the Fort Sill reser- 
vation. The behavior of some of them was a dishonor to the uni- 
form which they wore. 
wane he Apaches were always welcomed at the mission, when they 
came for help or advice. In addition, Miss Mary McMillan in the 
earlier years, and Miss Hendrina Hospers after her arrival, did 
invaluable service in visiting the Indian homes, and in listening 
to the outpouring of women’s hearts as they asked for information 
on child-care, or confessed sins, and in pleas for help in their many 
difficult and trying experiences. Almost every morning found Miss 
Hospers on her pony or in her buggy going from one village to 
another to uplift and to cheer. The Indians were always happy to 
see her riding over the hill toward their villages, or along the 
roads which led to their abodes. Miss McMillan was now doing 
field work among the Comanches. 

Be it said to the credit of the Apaches that generally they lived 
peaceably among themselves, and were friendly with the neighbor- 
ing Comanches. 

Almost the entire band of Chiricahuas became professing 
Christians, while living on the Fort Sill reservation, under the cease- 
less ministrations of Reformed Church missionary workers. There 
were many discouragements and heart aches during the long, 
weary years of labor for them. As their capture was a test to army 
ingenuity and persistence when in their wild days, so now they 
were difficult for the “soldiers of Christ” to apprehend. But the 
task was not impossible and a wonderful change took place in the 
lives of these Apaches. 

In July, 1910, Reverend L. L. Legters left the Comanche 
Apache field, to take up work with the Indians of California. He 
was succeeded by Reverend Henry Sluyter, who began his labors 
at the close of the year 1910 and served the field three years,—leav- 
ing at the close of 1913. 
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It was difficult for the Comanches to transfer their love and 
loyalty to the new missionary. For a year they were cool toward 
him, and refrained from accepting his friendly advances. They 
were, Reverend Sluyter says, weighing him in the balances. The 
scales tipped in the right direction, and Howard Whitewolf, the 
mission interpreter, came to him as a representative of this Co- 
manche group, telling him that he had won their confidence. He 
assured the missionary that this was the usual method of these 
Indians with a new worker,—just to watch, and to wait for their 
appraisal of him. From this time on the barriers were down, and 
his parishioners came to him freely with their problems. He had 
to be arbitrator of differences, to attend innumerable conferences 
both general and private, to write many kinds of letters for them; 
and, in it all, to interpret to them what it meant to be a Christian. 


In 1912 the Comanche “lodge,” or parish house, was erected, 
near the church building. The first five hundred dollars toward 
the building was given by Miss Elizabeth B. Vermilye, a member 
of the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church. The Comanche church building was already named in 
honor of the Reverend Mr. and Mrs. Vermilye, parents of the giver. 
Other donations of money were added to the initial gift. Indians 
helped with labor. Mr. C. P. Barrington was the architect, and Mr. 
George McDonald was the builder. The new two-story edifice 
was completed on October the third, 1912, and was dedicated to 
the use of those for whom built,—the dedication attended by a 
feast of good things to eat for the crowd of Indians attending. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of this building 
to the work of the mission. Equipped with sewing machines for 
the use of Indian women, with a range, utensils, and dishes 7 large 
room for social gatherings, and presided over by Miss Jennie Lewis, 
a competent matron and field worker,—all in all the lodge was the 
most important addition to the material things since the erection 


of the church building and parsonage.* 


es been called, locally, “The Helen Gould 
len Gould) was a member of the Women’s 
d helped generously in the support 
particular mission as far as the 
thereby. The official name is 


4The Comanche Mission has sometim 
Mission.” Mrs. Finley J. Shepard (nee He 
Board of Domestic Missions for many years, anc 
of Indian work, but was not such a giver to this 
records show, as to bring her name into prominence 
The Vermilye Memorial Reformed Church. 
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At the Comanche-Apache Camp Meeting held this year, 1912, at 
Four Mile Crossing on the Fort Sill Military Reservation, twenty- 
five Apaches and twelve Comanches were received into the two 
churches, and twenty-two children were baptized. 

On June 23, 1912, the Apaches lost by death their great white 
friend, George Wrattan, who had grown up with them and had 
shared their successes and failures, their joys and sorrows and pri- 
vations. 

The year 1912 is notable for the release of the Apache prisoners 
of war by Act of Congress. Those who decided to remain in 
Oklahoma were given tracts of farm land near the town of Apache. 
In April, 1913, that part of the band, numbering 187, who elected 
to go to Mescalero, New Mexico, were taken by train from Fort Sill 
to Tularosa, New Mexico. Here they detrained for the Mescalero 
Indian Reservation, nineteen miles distant. With them for their 
protection and comfort, came Major Goode, in charge of the train, 
Dr. Farenbaugh, United States Army Surgeon; Special Federal 
Officer Tom Brentz; Miss Deering, United States nurse; Reverend 
Henry Sluyter, missionary, Miss Hendrina Hospers and Miss Mar- 
tha Prince, mission workers; and three or four soldiers from Fort 
Sill? 

As an indication of the thorough work done with the Apaches 
by the Reformed Church Missionaries, and of the Indian response, 
of the one hundred eighty seven (including children and infants) 
who went to Mescalero, eighty-nine persons united by letter with 
the Reformed Church there on April 6, 1913, two days after reach- 
ing their new home. All of these were Indians, except two,—Misses 
Hospers and Prince. 

About ninety Apaches chose to remain in Oklahoma, preferring 
to live on farms in this state rather than to go to the mountains 
and forests of Mescalero. 


5 These Chiricahua (or “Fort Sill”) Apaches were prisoners of war for more 
than twenty-five years, during which time a generation was born and reared who 
had never taken up arms against the United States. Yet they were born prisoners. 
Beside those born thus there were many who were but children when the band 
was captured and who never fought against the United States; but they were held 
as prisoners, just as though they had been guilty of rebellion. 
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The friends of these Indians were distressed that, year after 
year, the Government continued to hold them in custody. Dr. 
Walter C. Roe, the superintendent of Indian work being done by 
the Reformed Church, determined, if possible, to get the group 
free, regardless of cost to himself. Others were willing to give 
whatever aid was in their power. Articles were written and pub- 
lished, and public opinion was aroused. Dr. Roe was a man of 
keen, strong mind, but of weak body. With true Christian heroism 
he carried on his work, often with great physical pain. Against 
the advice of his physician he went to Washington and spent the 
winter, watching, waiting, rendering all aid in his power to see 
that the bill for the release of the Apache prisoners would be passed 
by Congress. He and his co-laborers were successful, and the people 
were freed, but Dr. Roe gave his life as a result of that winter’s 
work.® 

The Fort Sill Mission for the Chiricahua prisoners of war was 
begun in 1899 and closed in 1913, after a period of fourteen years 
of service and a cost to the Reformed Church of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Women’s Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church appointed Reverend G. A. Watermulder, for a long period 
the missionary at Winnebago, Nebraska, as their Special Represen- 
tative for Indian work. He has continued to do the work of his 
own field, and to visit and help to plan the policies of the other 
Indian missions of the Reformed Church. 

After the departure of Reverend Henry Sluyter from the field, 
Reverend James Dykema took charge of the work until a per- 
manent missionary could be appointed. This earnest and able 
young minister had served, for a few months at a time, at pears 
bago and Mescalero, and was able to adapt himself to new people 
and conditions. He served the Comanche Mission during the year 


6 His frail constitution could not resist the severe winter are eae ys 
and rapidly he grew weaker. Everything that loving friends nee re te) eae 
prolong his life, but his work was say pie ta. range hak pee eae 

i reparing for removal to Mescalero,— 
ee eae aeaa he its flight to God from Nassau, Bahama Islands, to which 


place he had gone in a last attempt to regain health. 
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1914, and faced bravely and helpfully the problems of the group. 
The Comanches of today are fond of him.” 

The Reverend Richard H. Harper, missionary at Mescalero, 
New Mexico, was now transferred to the Comanche-Apache work, 
and arrived on the field January 15, 1915. The Reverend James 
Dykema had been asked to go to Mescalero, until a permanent 
missionary could be obtained. 

The new minister at the Comanche Mission was not a stranger, 
having visited the churches and Indians there on previous occasions. 
He found, as had the Reverend James Dykema, that there was 
need of enforcement of earnest measures for the moral safety of 
the Indian families who camped at the mission as they had need. 
On one side was Lawton, a mile away; on the other Fort Sill, with 
its soldiers. The camp lay between, and was a prey to unscrupulous 
Indians, soldiers, whites, negroes, and Mexicans. Only unceasing 
vigilance could keep the mission camp free from intruders by day 
and by night. A set of rules was printed, and each Indian who 
was allotted a camping place was compelled to sign or thumb-mark 
his name to the rules. These provided for good behavior, for 
abstinence from the use of liquor and peyote, for cooperation in 
keeping the Indian part of the mission compound clean,—in short, 
for doing the things which every good Indian should desire to do. 
When some of the Indian men objected to the rules the missionary 
replied that he intended to have the camp a safe place for their 
wives and daughters, and that he was sure it would then be a safe 
place for the men. 


Early in his ministry here, the missionary contacted county 
and city police officers, in Lawton, and asked for their cooperation 
in protecting the Indians from lawless people of all the races. This 
was gladly given; and the writer wishes to praise highly the sheriff 
and deputies, and the Lawton chief of police and his patrolmen. 
When a drunk Indian appeared at the mission, either day or night, 
the missionary called the sheriff's office by telephone, and in a 


‘During his ministry the Women’s Board attempted to have the Apaches ab- 
sorbed by the Cache Creek Mission of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, situated 
a few miles north of Fort Sill. The plan failed, largely because this mission used 
a different musical program in its religious services, and the Apaches could not 
adapt themselves to the change. 
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few minutes an officer was on the ground and the offender was 
taken to the county jail in Lawton. In most such cases we did not 
lodge a formal complaint against the trouble maker; but the offi- 
cers would try to discover where the liquor was obtained, that the 
bootlegger might be arrested and punished. 

The plan of our Indian missionary work was to help make 
of the Indians intelligent, able-bodied, self-supporting, patriotic, 
christian citizens of the United States, This included work of 
schools, health, industry, citizenship, and religion. We believe 
this to be a program which would prove helpful with Indians 
everywhere. To Carry it out means cooperation with government 
plans and activities as far as possible, with the educational forces, 
the physicians and hospitals, the field workers, and with law en- 
forcement officers,—federal, state, county, and city. 

The work of the mission was many fold,—preaching, Sunday 
School, lodge, government boarding school, hospital, camp, and 
camp meetings. Though the last-named could be included in 
either preaching or camp work, the camp meetings are important 
enough to be mentioned in a special class. Beside all these there 
were annual visits to the American Indian Institute at Wichita, 
Kansas, to Chilocco Government Indian School in Oklahoma, and 
to Haskell Indian Institute, in Lawrence, Kansas. In all these 
schools the mission had either Apache or Comanche students. 

An outstation was established at Fletcher, some thirty miles 
northeast of the Comanche Mission; another preaching point in 
the Little Washita district, east of Fletcher; and a third point on 
Beaver Creek, about twenty-five miles southeast of the central mis- 
sion. Os 

Since the plan to have the Apaches who chose to remain in 
Oklahoma, after obtaining their freedom, attend the Reformed 
Presbyterian Mission services, failed, it was decided that regular 
Sunday gatherings for them should be held in Of near ieee 
The First Presbyterian Church of Apache kindly gave the use 0 
their house of worship on certain Sunday afternoons for this be 
pose. After a time the Apaches desired a chapel of their own, an 
this was built. The business men of the town of Apache gave 
money for a lot, about a fourth of a mile south of the town; and 
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the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions together with the Indians 
provided the money for a building. In this was an auditorium and 
a small room,—the latter for the use of the missionary when com- 
pelled to spend the night in that part of his large field. 

A Sunday School was organized, which the Apaches manned. 
The Church organization was a continuation of that which had 
existed at Fort Sill. In this and the Comanche Church the elders 
and deacons were Indians, who accepted their offices and carried 
their responsibilities with seriousness and dignity. 

With both the Comanche and Apache churches to care for; 
with superintending the Sunday School and preaching, at the Goy- 
ernment Indian school, and at the mission; with Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A. work; with outside Comanche preaching points; with never- 
ending pastoral calling, both the missionary and his wife, and 
Miss Lewis, the lodge and field matron, were kept very busy. Dur- 
ing our first years on this field the mission owned two teams of 
horses, a hack, and a buggy; and even thus the workers were taxed 
to the utmost to keep up with the needs. Later a Ford automobile 
was provided, which made possible the doing of more work, over 
more miles, and with less time and energy. In some of the mission 
activities that part of the family of the missionary, still living at 
home, two grown daughters and two sons,—rendered valuable 
help. 

Each summer the Women’s Board sent us a theological student 
from one of the Reformed Church seminaries, to help in the work. 
These young men were of great value to the fields, and the exper- 
iences which they had were very helpful to them. 

One thing showing the earnestness of the Indians in Christian 
affairs is that some of them drove many miles to the mission by 
team—as far as twenty-five. One reason for this was the Govern- 
ment School near by, where were some of their children. | 

Two rooms were added to the lodge, and an office provided 
for the missionary, close to the parsonage, where he could receive 
and consult with the Indians. Many of them still came to the 
manse, to visit, and to talk with Mrs. Harper. 

Indians are nothing, if not social. This side of their nature 
sometimes makes them a prey to designing evil people. To meet 
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this need a social was held in the lodge every Friday evening in 
the year, unless prevented by inclement weather, illness, or some 
other important hindrance. Through the snow of a winter night 
a grandmother would trudge with a large grandson or grand- 
daughter on her back. Fathers, mothers, youths, children, even 
babies came, and all spent a happy evening. Simple games were 
provided. The older people delighted to play crokinole, and ap- 
parently never tired of the game. One or more of the missionary 
workers always attended the socials, and the gatherings always 
closed with singing of a gospel hymn and prayer. 


The Sunday morning and afternoon services were held in the 
church, the evening gatherings in the lodge. Elders and deacons 
rotated in leading the afternoon meetings,—first an elder, then a 
deacon, one at a time. This was their service, and it would have 
been considered an intrusion had the missionary tried to conduct it. 
Beside, there was no good reason for his so doing, for the Indians 
were competent leaders. On many of the Sunday afternoons the 
pastor was preaching elsewhere. Sometimes this was true on 
Sunday morning. In such a case Mrs. Harper brought the morn- 
ing message, and the Indians enjoyed greatly to hear her preach. 
She was, of course, not ordained, since the Reformed Church does 
not believe in the ordination of women. When the pastor was ab- 
sent, on certain Sunday nights, for preaching at the Indian School, 
then also elders and deacons conducted the service. 


In the second year of their ministry here the Board sent the 
missionary and his wife to Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, to 
speak in the Reformed churches, to ask for money for the Co- 
manche Mission Extension,—a reaching out to other parts of the 
field with an enlarged program. Their trip resulted in obtaining 
enough gifts to erect an outstation in the town of Fletcher. A 
home for Miss Lewis, with one room large enough for gatherings, 
was provided, and she was transferred to the Fletcher field. Her 
place at the central mission was taken later by Miss Jennie Dub- 
bink, who had served at Mescalero, New Mexico. An additional 
worker was called to help,—Miss Nella Rylaarsdam of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. These two at the central mission did very fine 
work, ministering to needs of both souls and bodies. 
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Most of the Sunday services were held in the Indian homes 
near Fletcher, since this cottage-meeting plan was best for the 
field under conditions then existing.* 

In the first article of this series a description of a camp meet- 
ing was given. This need not be repeated here. The camp meet- 
ings held among the Comanches and Apaches were of the same 
general tenor as those among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. A 
few statements, though, need to be added. As long as the Apaches 
were living on the Fort Sill Military Reservation many of the Re- 
formed Church camp meetings for the two tribes were held there, 
where room for tents and grass for ponies was abundant. The army 
officers gave all needed cooperation to maintain order. Especially 
on the last night of the meetings hundreds of white visitors came 
from Lawton and other places. The climax was reached on the 
Sunday night, and Monday saw the dispersion of the Indians to 
their homes. 

Since the release of the Apaches the camp meetings have often 
been held on the land of the central mission, a mile north of Law- 
ton. 


The Comanches were more willing to help get ready for the 
great meetings than were some other Indians. Nine committees 
were appointed each time, some of men, others of women. The 
men had learned how to put up the large tent, a task demanding 
both strength and skill. Other men attended to the purchase and 
issue of beef, which took place once, sometimes twice during the 
meetings. Indian women took great interest in arranging chairs 
in the tent after each service, and in smoothing out the white tent 
cloths which were used to cover the grass. Formerly, all in the 
congregation sat on the grass. Later, the Indians asked that chairs 
be provided; and this was done. 


One of the committees of men was to watch the camp and to 
help preserve order. This committee alone was not enough for the 
purpose. Two federal special liquor officers were allowed us for 


8 Miss Lewis’ health failed, after almost twenty years of faithful sacrificial ser- 
vice with Comanches, and she was compelled to retire from the field. Misses 
Dubbink and Rylaarsdam succeeded her at Fletcher, where they did heroic work 
until the closing of this outstation and the sale of the property, in 1923. In June 
of this year they returned to the central mission. 
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the camp meeting period, and one or two sheriff’s deputies assisted. 
The camp was policed by day and on into the night. These string- 
ent measures were necessary for the protection of the Indians and 
their interests in these large camps during many of those years. 


The Comanches and Apaches were under the jurisdiction of 
the Government Indian Agency at Anadarko, about forty miles 
north of Lawton. The Superintendent and his assistants gave 
untiring support to the missionary in many ways. Superintendent 
C. V. Stinchecum of Anadarko and the district farmers at Law- 
ton, Apache, and Walters rendered great assistance in matters 
within their province. In turn, the missionary was able to give 
some help in government matters. 

Many Comanches were addicted to the use of the cactus fruit 
peyote. It had come to them in comparatively recent years, from 
Mexico, where it had been used since prehistoric times. The early 
Catholic priests in that country were acquainted with its use and 
evil effects, and called it “Devil’s Root.” 

While this drug addiction is rare among Apaches, yet Co- 
manches, Kiowas, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and many other tribes 
are greatly addicted to its use. The dark brown, cup-shaped fruit, 
sometimes called “peyote buttons” and “peyote beans,” grows on 
a cactus plant whose habitat is northern Mexico and southern 


Texas.’ 


$Botanically it is known as “Lophophora williamsii.” It contains as shown 
by analysis, a number of alkaloids, which are poisons. It is habit-forming. It in- 
jures throat, heart, stomach, brain; and sometimes produces temporary insanity. 
It excites physical passions, and drives away sleep for several hours. In some ways 
its effects are worse than those produced by whiskey. In October 1918, the State 
of Oklahoma granted a charter for the setting up of “A Native American Church,” 
in which peyote would be used as a sacrament, like the bread and wine in our 
Lord’s Supper. This charter was amended later. 

Peyote meetings are held at night,—from sunset t : 
presided over by a peyote priest. Songs are sung. Sometimes the Bible is used. 
The eating of the peyote produces a feeling of ecstasy, in which benevolence toward 
rather than dislike of one’s opponents controls the mind. After the effects of the 
drug disappear so does the feeling of kindness toward all people, and the former 
dislikes are again on the mental throne. 

While claiming to be Christians the users 0 
missionaries and other Christians, because these 


ings and practices of the Peyote cult. Ay } 
: These statements concerning this false religion are being made after nearly 


i ibes which are affected by peyote, 
twenty years of residence and labor among tri h are a: 
on ae love for peyote-users though with thorough disbelief in and abhorrence 


of their beliefs and practices. 


o sunrise. A ritual service is 


f peyote are often very bitter against 
do not, cannot, endorse the teach- 
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The year 1917 saw the United States plunged into the World 
War. The activities at Fort Sill, Camp Doniphan and Post Field 
were before the eyes of the Indians. Forty thousand men were 
stationed, for part of the time, in the Fort Sill area. Some Indians 
volunteered for service. With them Richard Whitman, elder son 
of the missionary, joined the army. Others were taken by the draft. 
Many Indians purchased war bonds with money being held for 
them in the Kiowa Agency Office at Anadarko. Generally, they 
entered heartily into every suggested activity, even to the saving 
of peach stones whose product was valuable in gas masks. 

When a group of Comanches were ready to leave for Camp 
Bowie, a notable farewell service was held for them in the Co 
manche church. Addresses were delivered by the Honorable 
Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the 
Honorable Scott Ferris, Congressman from Lawton. Followed by 
the prayers of parents and friends in both races the Comanche 
soldiers left, and were a part of the eight thousand red men in 
the army and navy during the World War. Not one Comanche 
soldier lost his life in the conflict. 

A company of older Christian Indians gathered at the Rock 
Island railway station in Lawton to see one troop train, bearing 
Comanches leave. As they stood on the platform with hearts sad, 
yet rejoicing, as their sons or grandsons or friends started to war, 
their voices were raised in a Christian hymn, sung in their own 
smoothly-flowing Comanche tongue. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association called the Comanche 
missionary to service for Indians in the army. By permission of 
the Women’s Board he responded to the call. His plan of work 
was to visit army camps containing Indian soldiers. After each 
such visit he returned to the Comanche Mission and labored, 
until time for the next trip. Under this plan he visited Camp 
Bowie, near Fort Worth, Texas, Camp Travis, at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, San Antonio, Texas, and the camp at Houston, Texas. In 
each camp the Indians welcomed him, as he sought to put them 
in touch with the Y. M. C. A. recreation halls and with religious 
services. For, the very shyness of the Indian nature made it 
necessary to give more encouragement to them than to the white 
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young men, along these lines. By thus going to the army camps, 
the missionary was able to follow up Indians from his own Okla- 
homa district as well as to meet many others. 

At Camp Doniphan were other Reformed Church people ren- 
dering help to the men in uniform. Mr. R. Kincaide, manager of 
the Mohonk (Indian Arts) Lodge, and superintendent of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Sunday School at Colony, spent many 
months in Y. M. C. A. work. Reverend Edwin Ralston, pastor 
of a Reformed Church in New York state, also served under the 
“Y”. Mrs. Ralston, wife of the New York pastor, and a member 
of our Women’s Board of Domestic Missions was hostess in one 
of the Y. W. C. A. recreation houses. 

During the difficult war days, when adjustments as to the 
kinds of food to be eaten had to be made, and when certain foods 
were restricted as to amount, Mrs. Harper held cooking classes for 
the Comanche women, teaching them how to make the necessary 
adjustments. The Indians were much interested and responded 
loyally. 

The regular work with the Comanches and Apaches had to be 
kept up, even though the pastor was often absent with the Indian 
soldiers. Help in these days was given by the presence of Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul M. Joy (the latter a daughter of the missionary), 
sent to us by our Women’s Board for a year. Their previous ex- 
perience with Indians here and elsewhere made them valuable 
helpers at a time when help was greatly needed. They remained 
with us during the period when the missionary was assisting in 
army Indian “Y” work. 

In 1919 Reverend and Mrs. J. Denton Simms (the latter another 
daughter of the Harper family), of long experience with the 
Apaches at Mescalero, New Mexico, and with the Jicarilla Apaches, 
at Dulce, New Mexico, brought to the mission the help which 
their years of Indian contact made possible. Both the Joys and 
the Simms family added important elements by their energy and 
ability. During four months of 1919 the regular missionaries bie 
given a sabbatical release, during which they visited missions, 4 
dians, and Government non-reservation schools in the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and New Mexico. 
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Between 1919 and 1923 the work of the mission was carried on 
in routine, the last two years being made more difficult by the 
serious illness of Mrs. Harper. Fine help was given by summer 
students, whom the Women’s Board allowed us for three months 
each summer, and by Misses Dubbink and Rylaarsdam at the Co- 


manche lodge.’° 


The Comanches get great joy in the Watch-Night services, 
seeing the old year out and the new year in. As usual Indians and 
missionaries met at the lodge, and spent a social time together. Re- 
freshments were served, the Indian women doing the greater part 
of the task as to food distribution. After eating, according to the 
training which they had received, everything must be cleared up, 
and the dish towels carefully and neatly hung up. 


Before the women were quite through with their work the 
congregation would begin singing. By ten o'clock the service would 
be going fully. We had hymns, prayers, and a sermon. 


The regular plan was for all to be kneeling in prayer when 
the bell struck twelve o'clock. Then, all would arise, each wishing 
others “A Happy New Year,” and go home. 


The missionary was called to the office of the Women’s Board 
of Domestic Missions, New York City, as an assistant, in the autumn 
of 1923, and the vacancy at the Comanche-Apache Mission was 
filled by the transfer of the Rev. and Mrs. J. Leighton Read, from 
Colony, Oklahoma." 


During the period from 1923-1931 Reverend and Mrs. Read 
pressed the work among the Indians of this field with great energy. 


10 Two operations in Oklahoma City and two trips to the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota failed to stop the malignant tumor which had grown as an 
enemy comes in the darkness, and the dearly beloved missionary wife and mother 
went home to God on July 23, 1923. At her request her body was laid away in 
the Comanche cemetery. She wished to lie by the side of those with whom she 
had spent the last years of her consecrated missionary life. Deeply they mourned 
her departure. 

11 Reverend Mr. Read is the son of a Presbyterian Indian missionary in Indian 
Territory. He grew up with Indians, and understood them. In addition to this 
he and Mrs. Read had experience at the Colony Mission, sixty miles northwest, 
from 1917-1923. So they brought with them an accumulation of valuable knowledge 
of Indians and their way of life, along with deep religious fervor in the Master’s 
service. 

In 1924 Reverend Mr. Read received the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
from his alma mater, Austin College in Sherman, Texas, ; 
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A part of the time they had as helpers Mr. and Mts. Robert P. 
Chaat. 

A prominent addition to the Christian forces early in this min- 
istry were Mr. and Mrs. White Parker. ° Mr. Parker is-a. son of 
Chief Quanah Parker of the Comanches. Mrs. Parker is a daugh- 
ter of Reverend Mr. Clark, a former white missionary to the Co- 
manches, under the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Parker felt 
called to do missionary service among his own Comanche people; 
and, with this in mind, studied at the Cook Bible School in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Returning to the Comanche country for work, because 
the Reformed Church had no opening for him at that time, he 
joined the Methodist Conference and occupied mission stations 
under their supervision. 


A very important enterprise undertaken by Dr. Read was the 
holding of Saturday afternoon street meetings, in a part of Lawton 
frequented by Indians of several tribes who came to buy at the 
stores. Many attended the meetings. A baby organ supplied the 
music. Dr. and Mrs. Read, Miss Dubbink, Mr. Robert Chaat, and 
Mr. White Parker took part. Other Indians helped. 

During all their years at this mission Dr. and Mrs. Read con- 
tinued the work with the Apaches, at their chapel near the town 
named after them, and in their homes.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Chaat succeeded them at the Comanche 
Mission, and in the work for Apaches."* His installation service, 
held in the Comanche church, took place on December 2, 1934, in 
the presence of many happy Comanche and some Apache church 
members, with Reverend G. A. Watermulder, Mrs. Walter C. Roe, 


and the writer present. 

On a Giving Sunday service (the Sunday nearest Christmas) 
at the Comanche Mission about twenty-five years before this time, 
Chahtinneyackque, father of Robert Chaat, had gone to his wife 


i he-Apache field, 
12JIn 1931 Dr. Read resigned the pastorate of the Comanc ° 
and rai to Nort: Oklahoma, for an independent missionary undertaking 
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and had taken from her their children under twelve years of age, 
and had brought them to Reverend L. L. Legters, then the mis- 
sionary, saying: “I give these children to God.” The two brought 
were Robert and Sam. Since 1931 Robert has been carrying on, 
with no white missionary on the field. All the departments of the 
work have been well manned by the devoted native missionary, his 
wife, the Church officers, and other volunteer Indian helpers. 
There have been preaching, Sunday School, work at Indian School 
and hospital, visitation of homes, work with the Apache Church, 
daily vacation Bible school, camp meetings, and other activities.”* 


The 1939 camp meeting was in charge of Reverends Robert 
Chaat and James Ottipoby.* Reverend James Dykema, the Co- 
manche missionary in 1914, now a pastor in New Jersey, preached 
by invitation. About four hundred and fifty were in attendance. 
The camp meeting was preceded by an Indian Youth Conference, 
held for four days, conducted by the Reverend Dr. Raymond Druk- 
ker, head of Youth Work in the Reformed Church. 


The faithful Bible teaching of former missionaries 1s continued 
by their able native pastor. Reverend Mr. Legters, their first 
pastor, taught them tithing, and some of them adopted this method 
of sharing their incomes with their Lord. In 1939 there were six 
or eight tithers in the Comanche Church. 


One of the aims in Indian missionary work is to get the con- 
gregations to the place where they have native leaders. When the 


14 Reverend Mr. Chaat has been called by the Women’s Board of Domestic 
Missions, on a number of occasions, to the middle west and the east, to address 
church and other groups in behalf of his Comanche-Apache field. The white people 
enjoy his addresses. He is in demand at Indian conferences also. 

The Comanche.Sunday School, conducted by the pastor, and taught by Indians, 
has ten classes. Both Reverend Mr. and Mrs. Chaat are musicians, and Indian 
young people follow their leadership in special singing for the services. He gives 
great help also in the Sunday School at the Ft. Sill Government School. 

The Comanche Church pays one hundred dollars a year toward the pastor’s 
salary. The Women’s Board of Domestic Missions supplies the rest. As to in- 
cidental expenses, for fuel, lighting, and all other things,—both the Comanche and 
the Apache churches are self-supporting. The Comanche Church membership, in 
1939, was one hundred and thirty-five and the Apache Church thirty-eight. 

- 15 Reverend James Ottipoby is a son of Elder Ottipoby, for many years an 
efficient officer of the Comanche Church. James was trained in Reformed Church 
institutions,—is a graduate of Hope College, Holland, Michigan, and studied the- 
ology in Western Seminary, in the same city. He received ordination from the 
Classis of New York, in New York City, on November 15, 1938. He also is used by 
his denomination in service, in the east and middle west. 
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writer was the pastor of the Comanche—Apache Mission he used 
to say to the Indians that a better day would come for them, in 
their Christian work, when one of their own tribesmen would be 
their missionary. In Reverend Robert Chaat this has been achieved. 

The ordained missionaries who have served the Comanche- 
Apache Mission are: Frank Hall Wright, founder; Leonard L. 
Legters, 1906-10; Henry Sluyter, 1910-13; James Dykema, 1914; 
Richard H. Harper, 1915-23; (Paul M. Joy, as assistant, 1917-18, 
and again, for six months, in 1920; J. Denton Simms, as assistant, 
in 1919); J. Leighton Read, 1923-31; Robert P. Chaat, 1934 to the 
present. In addition to these years of service, Mr. Chaat was an 
unordained worker, in charge, from 1931-34,—thus making a total 
of nine years during which he has been at the head of the mission. 

One of the very noticeable changes brought about by the minis- 
try of the present pastor is in the large number of Indian Young 
people who are assisting him. This speaks well for the future of 
the Comanche Church. 


Among the outstanding Comanche Church leaders have been 
Nahwats, Ottipoby, Chahtinneyackque, Perconnic, Howard White- 
wolf, Karty (Buffalo), Chatasy, Tahmaka, Fred and Leslie Tice- 
ahkie. Many women have done outstanding work in the church. 
As interpreters Walter Komah, Howard Whitewolf, Fred Ticeahkie, 
and Maude Chaat have been prominent. 

In the Apache Church Naiche, Noche, Chatto, Jason Betzinez, 
Benedict Jozhe, James Kawaykla, Sam Hoazoas, Quineh, Carlos 
Keanie, and John Loco have been prominent. Much of the inter- 
preting has been done by James Kawaykla and Mrs. Amy Imach 
(daughter of George Wrattan). Many women could be named as 
earnest Church workers. 

All honor to the Comanches and Apaches in the great prog: 
ress they have made, in many directions! Few tribes in the United 
States have gone forward more rapidly than these. And Gn prog- 
ress is not alone in material, but also in spiritual matters. 


i is i luable information and 
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J. L. Read, Rev. Robert P. Chaat, and Mr. R. Kincaide. 
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GOVERNOR DAUGHERTY (WINCHESTER) COLBERT 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve. 


Few periods in history are so well revealed by their leading 
actors as is the early life, with its struggles, of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in the West. Facts contemporaneous with that period are 
difficult to obtain because it was a sparsely documented era in their 
lives and many details are still fugitive. It is a story of tribal and 
intertribal politics, of wars, harvests and famines and is difficult 
to revive. The efforts of the Christian missionaries won the hearts 
of these stricken folk and they were rapidly approaching the stand- 
ards of Christian civilization. During those silent decades the 
teachings of the missionaries were absorbed into the culture and 
political life of the Indians and quite naturally the administration 
of their political system was influenced by the passionate, religious 
fervor to which they had responded. In the decade preceding the 
Civil War the Chickasaws had recovered in a startling measure 
from the sorrow and wreckage of the removal days. Education at 
higher institutions of learning in the East was developing an under- 
standing leadership and upon their separation from the Choctaws 
in 1855, a republic in minature was formed. It was a replica of 
the States. The capable Cyrus Harris inaugurated the new govern- 
ment as its first governor to be succeeded in the fall of 1858 by 
Daugherty (Winchester) Colbert. 

Daugherty (Winchester) Colbert although listed as a son in 
the large family of Levi Colbert which consisted of twelve sons 
and eight daughters and although he was reared as a member of 
that family, a verification impels the conclusion that he was not, in 
fact, a son of Levi Colbert. He is reputed to have been the natural 
son of an itinerant, adventurous white man by the name of Dar- 
rity.’ His mother was a Chickasaw Indian woman and he was 
born in the Tombigbee River country near Cotton Gin Port, Mon- 
roe County, Mississippi in 1810. In his early years, this child of 
romance was received by adoption into the family of Levi Colbert 

1 Personal interviews with Mrs. Minor Mead, a granddaughter and with Charles 


Colbert, a great grandson of Levi Colbert, of Durant, Oklahoma and with Dr TesP: 
Howell of Davis, Oklahoma. 
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and was reared and educated by that distinguished Chickasaw 
leader. Chickasaw law offered no defined procedure relating to 
such adoptions but the practice was not unusual among the Indians. 
The communistic impulses of these simple folk inclined their hearts 
to extend shelter, care and protection to the homeless of their race 
irrespective of circumstances. He was invested with the family 
name of Colbert his own father’s name being employed as his 
first name, but Darrity Colbert soon became Daugherty Colbert 
occasioned not only by a similarity in the names but also probably 
influenced by the fact that a near relative of Levi Colbert bore the 
name of Daugherty Colbert. The name Winchester Colbert was 
adopted by the young man some years later and so through life 
he sometimes was recognized as Daugherty Colbert and at other 
times as Winchester Colbert. 

The scholastic training of young Daugherty Colbert began 
with his attendance at Charity Hall,” a Cumberland Presbyterian 
Mission School near Cotton Gin Port. The years 1826-7 were spent 
by him in Washington in the home of Thomas L. McKenney’ the 
famous Indian Commissioner and compiler of Indian history, where 
he received some preliminary training in land surveying. It was 
a unique but valuable experience for the Indian lad. The interest 
of McKenney continued after his return home and on March 17, 
1828 the Commissioner writes to Levi Colbert, “I hereby write to 
request that Daugherty may leave home in time to reach the 
Choctaw Academy by the first of June.” In this letter mention 
also is made of his taking up a course in land surveying. Daugherty 
Colbert enrolled as a student in the Choctaw Academy* in Ken- 
tucky, in 1828, his education being more or less directed by Thomas 
L. McKenney. 

Upon his return from school young Colbert engaged in farm- 
ing and in 1837 came with one of the first Chickasaw removal 
caravans to the old Indian Territory. He lingered for a brief period 
in the vicinity of Doaksville and subsequently established himself 


2 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Charity Hall,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, 
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upon lands in the North Fork country. He later effected a per- 
manent settlement at Oil Springs about twenty miles northwest 
of Tishomingo and about nine miles east of the present town of 
Berwyn and in what is today Johnston County, Oklahoma. 

The political affairs of the Chickasaws were closely interwoven 
with the Choctaws during those early formative days in the West. 
The treaty of January 17, 1837° at Doaksville created the Chicka- 
saw District in the Choctaw Nation. This district under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of June 22, 1855° became the Chickasaw Nation 
and the separate political status of the Chickasaws was accomp- 
lished. Winchester Colbert was a directing hand in framing this 
treaty and had served as a member of the Choctaw council from 
the Chickasaw District but early became a strong advocate of the 
political separation of his people from the Choctaws. He was a 
prominent member of the constitutional convention which framed 
the constitution for the newly created Chickasaw Nation, in August, 
1856 and served as a member of the first Chickasaw legislature. 

In August, 1858, Winchester Colbert became the second gover- 
nor of the Chickasaw Nation when he defeated Gov. Cyrus Harris 
who was running for reelection. Harris postponed a second con- 
secutive term for Governor Colbert when he returned to the gover- 
norship in the fall of 1860, but Colbert again defeated Harris in 
August, 1862, and was reelected in the autumn of 1864. The two 
concluding terms of Governor Colbert covered the fateful years of 
the Civil War, from the fall of 1862 to the fall of 1866. Winchester 
Colbert was a signer of the treaty which, as a Chickasaw delegate 
he had aided in negotiating with Gen. Albert Pike the represen- 
tative of the Confederate States at North Fork, Creck Nation, on 
July 12, 1861. His sentiments, as were those of the Chickasaws in 
general, were very distinctly with the South. All forms of endeavor 
among the Chickasaws approached a stalemate during the war. 
The governor becoming apprehensive of his personal safety, upon 
- the defeat of the Confederates at Camp Kansas in February, 1864, 
departed hurriedly for Texas where he remained for several months 
as a refugee. Other Confederate sympathizers fled with him. 


5 Kappler, Vol. II, pp. 486 et seq. 
6 Kappler, Vol. II, pp. 706 et seq. 
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Horace Pratt, the President of the tribal senate functioned as gover- 
nor during his absence. The governor returned from Texas in the 
fall of 1864 and with the collapse of hostilities in the succeeding 
year, formally surrendered on July 14, 1865, the Chickasaws being 
the last of the Five Tribes to surrender. The Chickasaws entered 
the war as an independent ally of the Confederacy and upon its 
conclusion, made an independent surrender and likewise concluded 
their terms of peace. Governor Colbert became active as a parti- 
cipant in the peace negotiations with the Government held at Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas, in September, 1865 and the Civil War with its 
unhappy conditions for the Chickasaws was concluded. 


When the Chickasaws entered the Civil War their interest in 
other activities was suspended but in so doing they ran orthodox 
to time-honored customs of the race derived from high ancestral 
practice. The potentcy and security of government in the Chicka- 
saw Nation were postponed during hostilities. There was a com- 
plete break down in law enforcement. The tribal courts were 
closed; no session of the legislature was convened during the war 
and for a brief period the governor became a fugitive in Texas. 
The consequent lawless conditions which ensued were not improved 
by the presence of Creek and Cherokee refugee Indians camped 
around Stonewall and at points further south along the Red River. 
The years of the Civil War were drab years for the Chickasaws. 
On September 27, 1865, Governor Colbert in his initial communt- 
cation to officials of the Federal Government reported that “rob- 
beries and horse stealing are common occurences in the southern 
part of the Nation” and requested that “a company or two of 
cavalry be sent under a capable officer to afford protection.” In 
the same letter the governor also requested the removal of the 
refugee Indians of other tribes from the Chickasaw Nation. The 
depredations of which he complained may have been committed 
in some instances by the refugee Indians driven to necessity, but 
the arch offenders probably were negroes and renegade white men. 

The first session of the Chickasaw legislature to convene after 
the beginning of the Civil War met at Tishomingo between ae 
second and seventh of October, 1865. Governor Colbert addresse 
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that body in measured terms which challenge comparison with the 


most erudite Indian leaders of that period; 

‘“‘The annual meeting of the Legislature of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion under the providence of God being again permitted, it becomes 
us as a Nation to acknowledge our dependence on His Will and 
lift our heads in thankfulness for the preservation of our people 
amid the dangers and vicissitudes through which our country has 
passed. 

‘“Sinee my last message to the Legislature we have experienced 
the effect of war in its worst form. So rapid has been the change 
by the late revolution which has terminated in the submission of 
all the States of the United States to the authority of the General 
Government and so stupenduous its results, present and prospective, 
that the mind becomes bewildered in contemplating them. 

‘“‘It is consolatory however to reflect that under all the trying 
circumstances under which the Chickasaws have labored, they have 
been true to themselves and their plighted national faith. Their 
course is a matter of history and we refer to the record, confidently 
relying upon a favorable verdict, not only from an impartial world 
but from the government of the United States itself, which is too 
powerful and magnanimous to take advantage of a weak people 
who were compelled by force of circumstances and the current of 
events, in order to preserve their existence, to assume a hostile 
attitude towards that Government to whom previously our people 
had always looked for parental protection and guidance. 

“It becomes my duty to inform your honorable body that by 
special request of the authorities of the United States, the commis- 
sioners on the part of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations together 
with those of other nations embraced in the Indian Confederation, 
with their respective executives and commissioners met commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States in council at Ft. Smith on 
the 15th of September last. The result of which was a general treaty 
of peace and friendship between the United States and all the 
Indian nations represented at said council and the submission of 
a project or outline of a treaty, which the Gov’t of the United 
States wishes to make with the various Indian Nations, for which 
purpose and to arrange and settle all matters with the government 
of the United States growing out of their connection with the so- 
ealled Confederate States, which tend to interrupt or interfere 
with the resumption of their former relations with the Government 
of the United States, it is proposed that commissioners be sent to 
Washington City by the several Indian Nations, * * *. 


‘““Among the subjects presented by the Gov’t of the United 
States for your consideration the slave question stands prominently 
forth. It is plain that emancipation is inevitable and it is a part 
of wisdom to meet the question fairly and that means be devised to 
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bring about the manumission of slaves at the earliest practicable 
period, and in the meantime, to secure the peace and quiet of that 
unfortunate class of persons and render them by suitable provisions 
and arrangements, useful to the community. 

‘“‘There is at present great diversity of opinion among the 
people as to the status of the negro among us. In my opinion the 
good of the community requires that the Legislature shall lay 
down a uniform rule of action for all in reference to slaves, so that 
there be no confusion growing out of the subject among the people 
or among the slaves themselves. Their emancipation is now a mere 
question of time and the sooner, in accordance with the constitution, 
the better for all parties. * * *,7 


Upon receipt of the governor's message the legislature passed 
a resolution empowering the governor to issue a proclamation 
calling upon the people to effect some sort of independent agree- 
ment with the slaves. According tothe Federal Census of 1860, the 
Chickasaws held 917 negro slaves. On October 11, 1865 Governor 
Colbert issued his proclamation in accordance therewith — 


Whereas the Legislature of the Chickasaw Nation at its last 
session, in view of the unsettled state of affairs within said Nation 
and more especially in reference to the slaves, did by resolution 
direct that the governor issue his proclamation informing the people 
of the present position of the Nation in relation to the United 
States Government and authorizing all slaveholders to make suit- 
able arrangements with their negroes, such as may be most con- 
ducive to the interest and welfare of both owners and slaves. 

Now, Therefore, I, Winchester Colbert, Governor of the Chick- 
asaw Nation, do issue this my proclamation informing the people 
of said Nation that a treaty of peace and friendship, repudiating 
all treaties with any forign nation or power, was concluded between 
the Commissioners on the part of the United States and the Com- 
missioners on the part of the Chickasaw Nation, at Ft. Smith, 
Ark. on the 18th of September, A. D. 1865 and I do hereby require 
all persons subject to the jurisdiction of the Chickasaw Nation to 
observe and conform to the same until other treaties securing the 
rights and interests of the Chickasaw people can be negotiated by 
the commissioners appointed by the Legislature to visit Washington 
City for that purpose. 

In view of the fact that under the treaty of peace concluded 
at Fort Smith, the United States reserved jurisdiction over the 
question of slavery within Indian Territory and in conformity with 
the authority given me by the Legislature, I hereby advise all aoe 
holders within the Chickasaw Nation to make suitable arrangements 


7 Annie Heloise Abel, American Indian under Reconstruction, pp. 285 et seq. 
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with the negroes—such as will be most conducive to the interests 
and welfare of both owners and slaves. * * *. 


The Ft. Smith engagement of September 18, 1865 was practical- 
ly an armistice agreement, but the drastic “Project or outline of a 
Treaty” which was submitted at the time, furnished a basis for 
future negotiations. Governor Colbert headed the Chickasaw dele- 
gation which went to Washington in December, 1865 and on April 
28, 1866 concluded and signed a final treaty with the Government:® 
This treaty which was entered into jointly with the Choctaws and 
which definitely disposed of the slavery question, also contained 
optional provisions relating to the allotment of the tribal domains 
of these tribes, in severalty. Upon his return from Washington in 
the summer of 1866, Governor Colbert strongly counselled allot- 
ment and on November 9, 1866, the Chickasaw legislature passed 
an act in accordance with the provisions of Article Eleven of the 
Act of 1866, consenting to and authorizing the allotment in sever- 
alty of the Chickasaw domain. This effort of the Chickasaws was 
postponed because of the refusal of the Choctaws to join in the 
venture. Later and in 1872, the Chickasaw legislature requested the 
Government to proceed with allotment but Secretary of the Interior 
Delano ruled that it could not be done in the absence of consent 
by the Choctaws. It is worthy of comment that the Chickasaws 
were the first of the Five Tribes to consent to allotment although 
this consent was subsequently withdrawn. The vision of Governor 
Colbert was far in advance of the period in which he lived al- 
though it is most probable that the allotment of the tribal domain 
at that early date would have been very premature. 

The tenure of Governor Colbert drew to a close in the fall of 
1866 and the ever popular Cyrus Harris again resumed the executive 
chair. The retiring governor had rendered a conscientious service 
and had led the Chickasaws through two years of war and a trying 
period of negotiations for reconciliation. He brought no dishonor 
to the Colbert name. Upon his retirement he resumed his residence 
upon his farm at Oil Springs and never again sought to reenter 
the political arena, although he did serve thereafter as a member 
of the tribal senate and did make numerous trips to Washington 


8 Kappler, Vol. II, pp. 918 et seq. 
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as a representative of his tribe. He disposed of his Oil Springs 
home to Thomas Boyd? in the spring of 1877 and the place became 
known thereafter as Boyd’s Oil Springs. A suggestion of condi- 
tions which may have provoked the old governor to make this 
sale is contained in the issue of the Star Vindicator of McAlester, 
I. T., of May 5, 1877, which states, “Gov. Winchester Colbert, we 
learn, has moved to Atoka County, Choctaw Nation, because of 
so much stealing and disturbance in the Chickasaw Nation.” The 
disordered situation must have cleared up because the governor and 
his wife Annica later returned to the Chickasaw Nation and there- 
after made their home with their son Humphrey Colbert upon his 
farm’? some two and one-half miles west of the present town of 
Frisco, Johnston County, Oklahoma where the governor passed 
away in the fall of 1880 and where he rests in a family burying 
ground, his grave being rather crudely marked. After the death of 
the governor, Annica Kemp his widow went to live in the home 
of Thomas Boyd at the old Oil Springs home where she was cared 
for and where she passed away. She lies buried in the family 
graveyard at Boyd’s Oil Springs where her grave is marked, “An- 
nica, wife of W. Colbert, died May 25, 1884.”" 


Governor Colbert was reared a member of the Cumberland 
‘Presbyterian Church but later joined the Methodist Church, South. 
Thanks to the interest of Thomas L. McKenney, he had enjoyed 
educational advantages far beyond the average of his people at that 
time. He understood, spoke and wrote both the English and Chicka- 
saw languages. The atmosphere of the Civil War with its result- 
ant lawless conditions provoked a headache for the mild tempered 


9Thomas Boyd was a grandfather of Mrs. Marie (Charles) Garland of Okla- 
homa City. The writer is indebted to Mrs. Garland for much valuable informa- 
tion. She is the genealogist of the Love Family. 

10 Upon the advent of the allotment period, this farm was selected by and be- 
came the Indian allotment of Humphrey Colbert, a son of Governor Colbert. 
Humphrey Colbert was duly enrolled as a member of the Chickasaw tribe opposite 
roll number 13 on the approved rolls of the Chickasaw tribe as a pee ere 
blood Indian as shown by census card No. 4. He made the selection hes t 3 ee 
as his allotment because of the burial of his father thereon. Hump ae alba 
passed away some years ago and is ase oak Sy e his father. Salina Col- 

i of Humphrey Colbert, is sti iving. 
sll the death of the governor, his daughter Lucy een ac on ghia 
Boyd that Annica, her mother be permitted to return to the a : ae ie 
and abide as a member of his family: She was tenderly cared for by the me 


of the Boyd family until she passed away. 
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governor. When the hostilities were concluded, he hastened to 
the peace front but with no hatred nor hostility in his heart. He 
was glad the war was over and with a cool philosophy accepted 
the altered status provoked by the war and omitted no effort to 
adjust his people to the requirements of the Government. Governor 
Colbert was in no sense of a militant disposition. 

An 88 year old nephew by marriage of the old governor offers 
this personal description of Governor Colbert. He was a one-half 
blood Chickasaw Indian, of dark complexion, brown eyes, wore 
his hair at shoulder length and was very erect in carriage. He was 
of medium height weighing around 160 pounds. In disposition, 
he was friendly, sympathetic and easy of approach. Although he 
spoke English, he preferred the Chickasaw language. 

Through the years preceding the Civil War, he had accumu- 
lated a modest fortune of which the numerous slaves which he 
held constituted the major portion. The war with its consequent 
freedom of the slaves, practically depleted the old governor’s hold- 
ings. He passed peacefully on and into the twilight of life leaving 
an TREN NS ed public record. Then came the “Callboy of the 
Soul.” 


12 The writer is indebted to Mr. Rosebud Br i i i 
4 yce of Tishomingo for his research 
and for the reproduction of tombstone pictures which he has made available. 
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OFFICIAL SEALS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Members of the Five Civilized Tribes were honored this year 
by an unusual invitation from the Alabama Department of Ar- 
chives and History through its Director, Mrs. Marie Bankhead 
Owen. Planning the dedication of the Hall of Flags in its hand- 
some new historical building at Montgomery, the Alabama De- 
partment of Archives and History arranged a special Flag Day 
program for June 14th. At this time, different patriotic organi- 
zations in the State would present their State Department of 
History with the flags of all the nations that had at any period 
held dominion over the country within the boundaries of Alabama. 

Before the first cession of lands in what is now Oklahoma to 
the Eastern Indians, beginning one hundred and twenty years 
ago, the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee 
nations claimed portions of Alabama as a part of their ancient 
homelands. In the history of Oklahoma, these Indian nations are 
often referred to as the “Five Civilized Tribes.” It was to honor 
the ancestors and to memorialize the achievements of the Indian 
people that the Alabama Department of Archives and History in- 
vited the members of the Five Civilized Tribes to present the flags 
of their governments during the dedication exercises. 

The invitation immediately brought up a question since none 
of the Indian nations ever officially adopted a separate flag of 
its own. The American flag—“Old Glory’—always floated over 
the Government buildings and, on stated occasions, over the Indian 
capitols in the Indian Territory. An exception to this was during 
the War between the States, the five Indian nations having made 
treaties of alliance with the Confederate States. For four years, 
as the fortunes of war shifted with fighting and conquest, the Con- 
federate flag marked the military camps and forts garrisoned by 
Confederate troops and their Indian allies in this part of the west. 


1 There is a tradition that during the War between the States, a pomany a 
Choctaw Confederate soldiers carried their own flag, its design based aes at 
of the Great Seal of the Choctaw Nation. To date, this has not been veritie ‘ae 
a matter of authentic history. A flag reported to have been oy hea as ieee 
carried by the Choctaw soldiers during the War was seen in a co ederate ee 
in Oklahoma some years ago. This flag now is on exhibit in the museum o 


Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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Upon receipt of Mrs. Owen’s invitation sent through the aus- 
pices of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Secretary James W. 
Moffitt telephoned the writer of this article for suggestions in re- 
plying to the letter. In the hope that this invitation so signally 
honoring the Indian people might be accepted and knowing that 
no special flags had ever been officially adopted by the Indian 
governments, the writer suggested that, in place of flags, banners 
be presented the Alabama Department. All five of the banners 
should be uniform in size and general design, having white fields 
surmounted at center with the respective seals of the nations, done 
in colors. The Great Seal of each nation symbolized its ancient 
traditions and its history. The white field would represent peace 
and union with the Indian people; it would represent the new 
country ceded them over a century ago in what is now Oklahoma, 
where the Indian “Ships of State” charted a new course in their 
governments. 

Plans for the banners were forwarded through the co-operation 
of Mrs. Owen, Alabama’s Director, and Judge Robert L. Williams, 
President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, as well as Secretary 
Moffitt. Special committees representing each of the Indian nations 
were immediately appointed and gave their enthusiastic support. 
Active committee members were: Chickasaw Committee, Mrs. 
Jessie E. Moore and the Chickasaw Governor, Floyd Maytubby; 
Creek, John Davis; Cherokee, J. B. Milam; Seminole, Mrs. Wm. 
S. Key: Choctaw, Principal Chief Wm. A. Durant and Muriel 
H. Wright. 

The writer supplied descriptions of the Indian seals, besides 
her time and efforts for the special research. The laws providing 
these seals in the Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Cherokee nations were 
located in the Oklahoma Historical Society. Through the co-oper- 
ation of the office of A. M. Landman, Superintendent of the Five 
Civilized Tribes Agency, original impressions of the seals were 
made on gold leaf with the old dies located in the Indian records 
at Muskogee. 


From the original impressions of the seals, copies of the Indian 
laws, and other data, Mr. Guy C. Reid, of Oklahoma City, donated 
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paintings of each of the seals from h 
and hand done in water color. 


Following the suggestions made by the writer, approved by 
the Indian committees and those co-operating in the plans, an 
Oklahoma manufacturing company by special request from the 
Indian committees produced beautiful banners, copying the paint- 
ings of the seals for the central designs. These banners were of 
white satin, trimmed with gold braid and fringe, having replicas 
of the seals embroidered in colors. The banner of each nation had 
its name in large letters at the top, the seal in the center, and be- 
low this the words “In Oklahoma,” followed by the date of the 
first land cession to the nation in the Indian Territory. 

On Flag Day, June 14, 1940, these Indian banners were pre- 
sented to Alabama’s Hall of Flags. The dedication ceremonies 
were impressive, attended by a large gathering of Alabama citi- 
zens, representatives of the patriotic organizations mentioned 
above, and Indian delegations from Oklahoma. 

Leaving Oklahoma City by automobile early Wednesday 
morning, June 12th, the journey to Montgomery was made in 
twenty-four hours of travel. Recalling the stories of how their 
ancestors had come west during the Indian Removal to the Indian 
Territory (1830-40), the delegates noted with interest hills and 
dales, glimpses of moss hung forests and of dense swamp lands, 
the mighty Mississippi River, and many noted landmarks as they 
sped past along modern highways. These same scenes bound in 
primitive and forbidding solitude had been viewed by their an- 
cestors as they traveled on foot and on horseback to the West, 
blazing the pioneer trails for some of these same roads through 
the wilderness of that time. How different was their journey re- 
quiring many weeks along these routes more than a hundred years 
ago, compared with the journey to-day! 

The visit in Alabama reflected honor and respect for the people 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, at the same time afforded 
much pleasure for the Indian delegates. Every courtesy and 
gracious attention were extended by Mrs. Owen, members of the 
staff of the Alabama Department of History, State officials, and 
the citizens of Montgomery. Special mention should be made of 
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the interesting tour of historic sites in this capital city, conducted 
through the kindness of Mr. Peter A. Brannon, archeologist and 
member of the staff of the Alabama Department of Archives and 
History. For most of the delegates, this was the first visit to the 
historic South and the ancient homelands of their Indian nations. 
There is so much of human interest alike for the people of Okla- 
homa and Alabama in their history, present associations, and hopes 


for the future. ' 
History of the Great Seals of. The Five Civilized Tribes 


Tradition and history are found in the great seals of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. All five of the seals have a prominent place in 
the Great Seal of the State, and are described in Article VI, Section 
35, of the Oklahoma Constitution.” 


Oklahoma being the 46th star in the American flag, the 
device of the State Seal centers in a large five-pointed star, outside 
and between the rays of which are five groups of nine stars each, 


2Gabe E. Parker, a Choctaw, graduate of Spencer Academy (Choctaw Nation) 
and of Henry Kendall College, was a member of the committee appointed to de- 
sign a Great Seal for the new State of Oklahoma, during the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Guthrie, in 1906. It was due to his special interest and efforts that 
the design of Great Seal of the State was made and adopted. Mr. Parker wrote 
asking for suggestions from Dr. A. Grant Evans, President of Henry Kendall Col- 
lege. In his reply, Dr. Evans called attention to his own design for a great seal 
made at the request of the convention for the proposed State of Sequoyah, meeting 
at Muskogee in 1905. As a result of Dr. Evans’ letter, Mr. Parker adapted the 
Sequoyah Seal, making some minor changes and combining it with the Seal of 
the Territory of Oklahoma. The drafting of the Oklahoma Seal was done by Japp 
K. Peddicord, a reporter on the staff of the Daily Oklahoman. Article VI, Section 
35, of the Oklahoma Constitution describes the Seal of the State: “In the center 
shall be a five-pointed star, with one ray directed upward. The center of the 
star shall contain the central device of the seal of the Territory of Oklahoma, in- 
cluding the words ‘Labor Omnia Vincit.’ The upper lefthand ray shall contain 
the symbol of the ancient seal of the Cherokee Nation, namely:, A seven-pointed 
star partially surrounded by a wreath of oak leaves. The ray directed upward shall 
contain the symbol of the ancient Chickasaw Nation, namely: An Indian warrior 
standing upright with a bow and shield. The lower lefthand ray shall contain 
the symbol of the ancient seal of the Creek Nation, namely: A sheaf of wheat and 
a plow. The upper right hand ray shall contain the symbol of the ancient seal 
of the Choctaw Nation, namely: A tomahawk, bow, and three crossed arrows. 
The lower right hand ray shall contain the symbol of the ancient seal of the Semi- 
nole Nation, namely: A village with houses and a factory beside a lake upon 
which an Indian is paddling a canoe. Surrounding the central star and grouped 
between its rays shall be forty-five stars, divided into five clusters of nine stars 
each, representing the forty-five states in the Union, to which the forty-sixth is 
now added. In a circular band surrounding the whole device shall be inscribed, 
‘GREAT SEAL OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 1907.” 


AK 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE CHICKASAW NATION 
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representing the other forty-five stars in the national emblem. In 
the center of the large star is the official seal of the Territory of 
Oklahoma and in the five rays, the Indian seals? In the upward 
ray is the Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation. Within the other 


rays, reading in order from left to right, are those of the Cherokee, 
Creek, Seminole, and Choctaw nations. 


When relating the story of their seals, the term “tribe” is a 
misnomer in referring to these five Indian governments. For 
seventy-five years, beginning in 1830 west of the Mississippi, they 
were spoken of as “nations,” since they owned large areas of the 
country and were organized as separate republics within the present 
boundaries of Oklahoma. Hence a great seal was needed by each 
nation for stamping its official papers. 

The Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation 

The Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation showed an Indian 
warrior standing in ancient regalia, carrying two arrows in his 
right hand, a long bow in his left, and a shield on his left shoulder. 

The two arrows in the warrior’s right hand represented his 
guard over the two ancient phratries or tribal divisions, in which 
all Chickasaw clan and house names originated. These two phra- 
tries were called respectively, “Koi” and “Ishpani” in the native 
language. In the ancient tribal organization, the hereditary ruler 
or chief of the Chickasaws was selected from the Ishpani division. 


3 The Grand Seal of the Territory of Oklahoma was provided by the Second 
Session of the Territorial Legislative Assembly, convened at Guthrie in January, 
1893, in an Act effective March 10, 1893, here quoted: 

(5991) Sec. 1. The permanent official Grand Seal of the Territory of Okla- 
homa shall be as follows: Under the motto “Labor Omnia Vincit” shall be Co- 
lumbia, as the central figure, representing Justice and Statehood. On her right 
is the American pioneer farmer, on her left is the aboriginal American Indian. 
These two representatives of the white and the red races are shaking hands bee 
neath the scales of Justice, symbolizing equal justice between the white and re 
races of Oklahoma, and on the part of the Federal Government. Beneath the ye 
group is the cornucopia of plenty and the olive branch of peace, a behin al 
the sun of progress and civilization. Behind the Indian is a scene eee ie 
barbarous, nomadic life of the aborigines—tepees, emigrant ae poe erds, 
etc., representing Oklahoma in her primeval wildness, Behind De hite epee 
a scene depicting the arts of civilization—farmer etalon: els eat = 
train, compress, mills, elevator, manufactories, churches, schools, rai: ce aM 
The two scenes are symbolic of the advance of the star of ae ae we ae 
peaceful conquests of the pee een pee the ee ‘the red race. 

: “ eal Territory o i 
= ie e ae oe ae shall be ‘engraved in a circle not a exceed 
three ache in diameter and shall conform to the design beneath attached. 
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It seems his assistant, the tribal war chief who was often more 
influential and powerful than his superior, was selected from the 
Koz division. 

In historical records, the Chickasaws were referred to as a 
nation noted for intrepid warriors, unconquered in battle. Accord- 
ing to old tribal lore, the bow and the shield in the Great Seal 
represented the insignia of the Chickasaw warrior, by right of his 
descent from the “House of Warriors.” This organization was 
sometimes called the “Tiger Clan” (i. e., Koz Clan or Division), 
which counted its members from more than one Indian tribe long 
before the Europeans came to the shores of America. 


The Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation was provided in a 
constitution adopted in the nation, on August 30, 1856.* Under the 
terms of the Treaty of 1855, sponsored by the United States, the 
Chickasaws had separated from the Choctaws and organized their 
own government as the “Chickasaw Nation.” The constitution 
and the laws were sent to Louisiana to be printed. Strangely, the 
person with whom the documents were entrusted lost them en 
route and they were never found. This necessitated the re-adoption 
of the constitution and laws at a later date. 


In 1856, the capital of the nation was called “Tishomingo 
City,” honoring the name of Chief Tishomingo, the last assistant 
chief (i. e., war chief) of the old tribal regime in power before the 
Chickasaws purchased a home among the Choctaws in the West 
and moved from Mississippi to the new country. 


At the age of ninety-six, Chief Tishomingo had been honored 
by his tribesmen, with a life pension from their national funds “as 
a token of their kind feelings for him, on account of his long and 
valuable services.” This provision appeared in the Treaty of Pontotoc, 
in 1832, which set forth the plans for the sale of all Chickasaw 
lands east of the Mississippi River. The name of this venerable 
chief has been perpetuated in Oklahoma by that of the present city 


4The clause providing the Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation stated: “Exe- 
cutive Department, Article V, * * Sec. 10.—There shall be a seal of this Nation, 
which shall be kept by the Governor and used by him officially; and shall be 
called ‘The Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation.’ Approved in the Chickasaw Con- 


vention at Tishomingo City, August 30, 1856. —Constitution, Laws and Treaties of 
the Chickasaws. 
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of Tishomingo, county seat of Johnston County and location of 
the old Chickasaw capitol. 


With the adoption of the Great Seal of the Chickasaw Nation, 
the figure of the warrior in the device commemorated the courage- 


ous Chickasaw of olden times, represented in the person and char- 
acter of Chief Tishomingo. 
Seal of the Cherokee Nation 

In the center of the Seal of the Cherokee Nation was a large 
seven-pointed star surrounded by a wreath of oak leaves. The out- 
side border of this device bore the words, “Seal of the Cherokee 
Nation.” Two words for “Cherokee Nation” in the Cherokee lan- 
guage followed, printed in characters from the Sequoyah alphabet 
and pronounced “Tsa-la-gi-hi A-ye-li.” At the lower edge of the 
seal was the date “Sept. 6, 1839,” that of the adoption of the 
constitution of the Cherokee Nation West.® 


5 Chief Tishomingo died on the way to the Indian Territory and was buried 
near Little Rock, Arkansas. He very likely died during the main emigration of 
the Chickasaws (1837-38), at the age of 104 years. Venerated by his own people, 
he was also held in high regard by early day citizens of Mississippi. He was 
well-to-do and the owner of a number of Negro slaves. His home where he lived 
for sixty-one years was located in the northwestern part of Lee County, Mississippi. 

Contemporary with Chief Tishomingo was Captain Tishomingo of the Choctaw 
Nation, a younger man than the venerable Chickasaw chief. The name “Tisho- 
mingo” was an old one among both the Chickasaws and the Choctaws, in reality 
having been an official title in their ancient tribal organizations. The English 
form of the name—“Tishomingo”—was the spelling according to sound of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw words tishu meaning “servant” (i.e, an assistant) and 
miko meaning “chief” (pronounced nearly minko). The Chickasaw language ex- 
cept for some dialectic‘ differences was the same as the Choctaw language, both 
having the same written language established by the Christian missionaries. 

Captain Tishomingo (or Tishu Miko), of the Choctaw Nation, lived ten miles 
from the Choctaw Agency, the location of which was in Oktibbeha County, Missis- 
sippi. He was one of the captains in Chief Mosholatubbee’s district. Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek (1830), Captain Tishomingo ve 
granted a U. S. pension of $25 a year, for having served as one of the twenty- ive 
Choctaw warriors under the command of General Anthony Wayne. After a 
grating to the Choctaw Nation West, Captain Tishomingo lived in ne vicinity a 
Eagletown, in the Pitchlynn-Howell settlement, where he died in the spring o 
Ter The impression of the Cherokee Seal made with. the old die eM aia oe 
Indian Office (like the impression of the seals on the official Chero ee documents, 

i ile i ist 1 Society) shows two dis- 

ee ee oe aS ae ine Hasta raat aie eer of the Cherokee 

ncies in the lettering when compared wit e cee 

Seal in ae law. No pee the metal die was made in the ee aL a 

familiar with the wording of the law. The impression seh Bee me ee e 

instead of the abbreviation “Sept.’ ae a rorence a eee 
device adopted by the National Council. Also, the to 


66 999 
Cherokee in the Sequoyah type, is the 


Sequoyah character for the ae y 
instead of the character for the syllable “hi,” the latter in accordance with the 
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Interpretation of the device in the seal is found in Cherokee 
folklore and history. Ritual songs in certain ancient tribal cere- 
monials made reference to seven clans, the legendary beginnings 
of the Cherokee people. A sacred fire was kept perpetually burn- 
ing in the “Town House” at a central point in the nation. The 
live oak, the principal hardwood timber in the old Cherokee coun- 
try in the Carolinas, was used in keeping the sacred fire. Thus, 
in connection with this fire, the oak was a symbol of strength and 
everlasting life. 

The seven-pointed star in the Cherokee Seal represented the 
seven ancient clans in tribal lore. Since the oak tree was associated 
with the mysteries of the sacred fire, the wreath of oak leaves was 
a symbol of the dauntless spirit of a courageous, virile people. 

When first organized under a constitutional form of govern- 
ment east of the Mississippi, the Cherokee Nation planned to pre- 
serve its national history and found a museum. In 1859, the Bap- 
tist missionaries, Reverend Evan Jones and his son, John Jones, 
promoted the organization of a secret society, called the Keetoowah, 
among the fullblood Cherokees. Members sought the preservation 
of Cherokee history and the development of high ideals of indi- 
vidualism. During the War between the States, the Keetoowah sided 
with the Union. 

The Seal of the Cherokee Nation was adopted by law of the 
National Council and approved by Lewis Downing, Principal 
Chief, on December 11, 1871. Lewis Downing had begun his 
work as a Baptist preacher among his people two years before 
the adoption of the Cherokee constitution, 1839. During the 
War between the States, he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
of the Third Indian Home Guard Brigade in the Union Army. 

In 1867, Colonel Downing was first elected principal chief 
of the Cherokee Nation. In that year, when old factional and 
political strife threatened to disrupt the nation, Reverend Evan 
law. ‘Thus, in place of the Sequoyah characters for “Tsa-la-gi-hi,” the impression 
of the seal on the National papers gave the characters for “Tsa-la-gi-yi.” Dr. Emmet 
Starr used a drawing of the Cherokee Seal on the frontispage of his “History of 
the Cherokee Indians,” made in accordance with the description of the seal in 
the law. Likewise the drawing of the Cherokee Seal mentioned in this article 


was drawn according to the legal description—Laws of the Cherokee Nation 1870, 
An Act to Preserve a National Seal, p. 83. 
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Jones and his son succeeded in furthering the organization of the 
Downing Party, an alliance between members of the former Ross 
Party (Union sympathizers) and the ex-Confederate Cherokees. 
From this time, until the close of the Cherokee Government just 
before Oklahoma became a State, the Downing Party elected all 
the principal chiefs in the nation, except one. 


In 1869, Colonel Downing was re-elected for a second term 
as principal chief. The Seal of the Cherokee Nation adopted by 
the National Council in this year reflected his influence and his 
associations among his people. One of the darkest chapters in 
the history of the Cherokees, resulting from the War in the States, 
had recently closed. The mystic seven-pointed star and the wreath 
of oak leaves in the seal, surrounded by the name of the Cherokee 
Nation both in English and in Sequoyah characters, together with 
the date of the adoption of the constitution west, formed a symbol 
of great promise. It heralded a “Glorious Return” of the united 
Cherokees pledging their devotion to the highest ideals in their 
educational, industrial, and religious life as a Christian people." 


7 Church history undoubtedly had a place in suggesting a device for the Cher- 
okee Seal. This seal was very much like a portion of the insignia designed to 
illustrate the story of the Waldenses of Central Europe. The history of the Wal- 
denses also had a counterpart in the history of the Cherokees in America. 

The name Waldenses was that of a religious sect first organized in the 12th 
century, the members of which under their leader, Waldo, later settled in the 
valleys of the Alps in Northern Italy. During the religious wars of the 17th cen- 
tury, the cruel treatment suffered by the Waldenses when driven from their peace- 
ful valley homes aroused the people of Europe and Britain. Cromwell protested 
to the King of France the barbarous treatment heaped upon the Waldenses. The 
poet Milton wrote a poem on their sufferings. Christian groups in many countries 
sent the Waldenses aid and pled with national leaders to allow them to go back 
to their valleys in Italy. In 1689, the return of these martyred Christians to neh 
homes, took place under the leadership of Henry Arnaud. Many years ene ; 
this event in their history was memorialized by a shield shaped banner bearing ie 
device of a small star partially surrounded by an evergreen wreath Sas ce 
name of Arnaud and the date 1689, Above the banner appeared the words, e 
Glorious Return.” Christians especially in England kept up aoe, ae 
in the welfare of the Waldenses late in the 19th century. Some ah ue een 
extended them in establishing their schools, colleges, and industrial i = these snets 
getic people were flourishing in their valleys about the middle of the oe aes Le 
the hope of Protestantism of that day in Northern Italy. by A ree e 
that by transposing the tele and a eee te ae eo Ene 
1689, one has the date 1869, the year 0 mtd se Roe 

i insienia symbolizing the history of the Waldenses, ; : 
| ea fae ae Satta General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance, con 


vened at Philadelphia, September, 1880, p. 120. 
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The Great Seal of the Muscogee Nation 

The Great Seal of the Creeks or Muscogees, the latter name 
used in referring to themselves, showed a sheaf of wheat and a 
plow in the center of the device surrounded by the words, “Great 
Seal of the Muscogee Nation, I. T.” 

Adopted by their National Council after the War between 
the States, this seal was a modern symbolism of the industry of 
the Creeks as agriculturists, for which they were noted from earliest 
times. After coming to the Indian Territory, the successful grow- 
ing of small grain, especially wheat and some oats and rice, besides 
large crops of corn in the rich lands bordering the Canadian and 
the Arkansas rivers and their tributaries, brought prosperity to the 
Creek people. Connected with ancient tribal customs, the “green 
corn dance” was celebrated in summer as a thanksgiving and re- 
joicing in the new crops and marked the beginning of the new year 
in the nation. 

The sheaf of wheat and the plow in the center of the device 
had a broader significance reflecting Christian influence of the 
Creek chiefs and leaders. The Methodist and Presbyterian de- 
nominations were particularly strong in the nation. From the 
adoption of the written constitution of the Muscogee Nation in 
1867, to the close of this government just before Oklahoma became 
a State, these two church organizations counted outstanding leaders 
and principal chiefs as members. Among them were such promi- 
nent chiefs as Samuel Checote, Joseph M. Perryman, Legus C. 
Perryman, and Pleasant Porter.® 


A Biblical interpretation of the sheaf of wheat in the Muscogee 
Seal may be found in Joseph’s dream (Genesis 37:7): “For, behold, 
we were binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, and 
also stood upright. . . .” 


An interpretation for the plow may be found in the prophecy 
(Amos 9: 13): “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that the 
plowman shall overtake the 11 Eo RE 


8 Members of the Perryman family in the Creek Nation were actively identi- 
fied with the work of the Presbyterian Church. In about 1878, Joseph M. Perry- 
man joined the Baptist Church and became a minister in that denomination. —John 
Tae. “The Perrymans,” in Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XV, No. 2, June, 
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Seal of the Seminole Nation 
_The Seal of the Seminole Nation was adopted during a late 
period of Seminole history in the Indian Territory. The device 
showed a plumed tribesman paddling a canoe across a lake to a 
village, a factory (trading house) standing near the shore. 

Originally a tribal division of the Creek Nation, the Seminoles 
separated from the Creeks and located in Florida about the middle 
of the 18th Century. From this time, the lakes and swamps of 
that region had a significant place in the life of the Seminoles. 

Refusing to come west during the main removal of the In- 
dians, it was in the swamps of the Everglades that the Seminole 
families found refuge while their warriors fought for seven years 
against the United States troops. Though most of the Seminoles 
were finally forced to move to the Indian Territory, some of them 
remained in Florida where their descendants have lived to this 
day, adapting themselves to life in the swamps. When a group of 
these people in their gayly colored native costumes is seen in the 
distance approaching through the forest, they appear as a flock 
of brilliantly plumed birds. Until recently the Florida Seminoles 
maintained that they were still at war with the United States. 
Now, however, they no longer hold to this idea. Under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934, lands including some of their native 
swamps in Florida have been purchased for their use and their 
tribal communities established to promote the welfare of this in- 
teresting Indian group. 

In the West, the Seminoles progressed along the lines of the 
other Indian nations, though their adoption of republican forms 
of government was retarded since the permanent location of their 
lands was not definitely settled until after the War between the 
States. By the Seminole Treaty of 1866, they purchased a tract of 
country, the boundaries of which corresponded with those of pres- 
ent Seminole County, Oklahoma. From that time, this region was 
known as the Seminole Nation and Wewoka was the capital, the 
National Council meeting annually in the council house erected 
Citizens living in fourteen communities throughout 
1 chief of the nation and elected 
A unique feature and the pride 


at this place. 
the country selected a principa 
members to the National Council. 
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of the Seminole government was the efficient body of lighthorse- 
men who kept strict law and order throughout the nation. 

There was a tradition that the design of the official seal of 
the Seminole Nation was based on old tribal religious beliefs as 
well as real history. Medicinal herbs and roots were purchased for 
the manufacture of commercial tonics, by traders among the 
Indians living in easy access to the places where such plants grew 
near lakes and streams in Florida and the Indian Territory. In 
early days, this trade was brisk bringing in considerable revenue 
during certain seasons of the year. 

The knowledge and use of some specially valuable herbs and 
roots were held sacred by the Creeks and Seminoles, in connection 
with their ancient tribal religious rites and ceremonials. These 
ideas governed the whole procedure of gathering and preserving 
the plants, as well as the journey in taking the dried products to 
the trading post. Thus, the procedure followed a definite pattern 
or set of rules and was associated with thoughts of happiness and 
well-being. In adopting an official seal for the nation west, the 
scene of the plumed tribesman paddling a canoe across a lake to 
a village and a trading post suggested for the old time Seminole, a 
design representing some of the early customs having to do with 
peace and plenty. 


Following an old tribal law, the chief executive of the Seminole 
people was a hereditary chief or his kinsman selected to rule for 
life or, in later history, for successive terms during a long period 
of years. Since the Seminole was a small nation, its government 
was an example of one man rule. Significant of this, the outer 
border of the official seal was inscribed with the words “Executive 
Department of the Seminole Nation.” 

The Great Seal of the Choctaw Nation 

Provisions for an official seal for the Choctaw Nation were 
made in a new constitution adopted by a convention of Choctaw 
citizens meeting at Skullyville, in January, 1857. Bitter opposition 
to the action of the convention almost resulted in a civil war. There 
were strong objections to the changes made in the executive de- 
partment, the Skullyville constitution containing a provision for 
the election of one chief executive to be called “Governor,” in- 
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stead of three chiefs, one for each of the three districts into which 
the Choctaw country was divided for governmental purposes. 


An overwhelming vote of the people in a called election 
brought about the adoption of another constitution in a conven- 
tion of elected delegates meeting at Doaksville in January, 1860. 
This was thenceforth known as the “Doaksville Constitution,” re- 
maining in force and effect until the close of the Choctaw govern- 
ment as a separate republic just before Oklahoma became a State. 
Under this constitution, the executive department of the Choctaw 
Nation consisted of a “principal chief,’ with the three district 
chiefs continued in a subordinate and advisory capacity. 

The first cession of lands in present Oklahoma by the United 
States to any of the Indian tribes living east of the Mississippi was 
made to the Choctaws, in the Treaty of 1820. The signers of 
this document in their behalf were three of their most noted chiefs 
in the history of this people,—Mosholatubbee, Apuckshenubbee, and 
Pushamataha. Under the early tribal government, the Choctaw 
country east, included three districts, each ruled by a chief, the 
three chiefs together forming the executive power in the tribe. 
After the organization of the nation west as a republic, the new 
country was again divided for the purpose of government, into 
three districts and named respectively, Mosholatubbee, Apuckshe- 
nubbee, and Pushamataha. From that time, the names of these 
great leaders were honored and perpetuated in the nation until the 
close of the Choctaw government just before Statehood. 

In the regular annual session of the Choctaw General Council 
meeting at Doaksville, a special act of October 24, 1860, approved 
by George Hudson, Principal Chief, defined certain duties of his 
office. Section 4 of this Act stated in part.’ 


‘‘The Principal Chief shall procure, at an early day, at the 
cost of the Maton a great seal of the Nation, with the a: The 
great Seal of the Choctaw Nation,’ around the edge, and va ca 
of an unstrung bow, with three arrows and a pipe-hatchet ie 
together, engraven in the centre, which shall be Le Oe Be 
this Nation until altered by the General Council, with the ¢ 


rence of both Houses thereof.’’ 


9 Constitution and Laws of the Choctaw Nation (1869), p. 229. 
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Passing around and smoking the calumet or pipe in council 
when deliberating important matters for the tribe were parts of 
special ceremonial among the Indian peoples of America. This 
custom was particularly significant among the Choctaws who were 
noted in history for their diplomacy and discussion of tribal af- 
fairs in council. Therefore, the pipe-hatchet in their Great Seal 
represented these old national characteristics. 

In ancient times, calumets were purely ceremonial, having 
carved pipe bowls of red or black stone and stems decorated with 
bird feathers and sometimes rare furs. Calumets for peace councils 
were decorated with white feathers and those for war, with red. 
Foreign traders introduced another kind of pipe manufactured 
specially for the Indian trade in war minded Europe. This pipe 
made like a hatchet with a blade, referred to as the “pipe-hatchet,” 
in time took the place of their ancient ceremonial calumet in some 
Indian tribes. 


Though a peaceable people, the Choctaws were noted for great 
strength in defending their homes and country, the nation having 
produced many great warriors in historic times. The unstrung 
bow in the Choctaw Seal represented peace yet instant prepared- 
ness for defense. Likewise, the three arrows were always ready: one 
for Mosholatubbee, one for Apuckshenubbee, and one for Pusha- 
mataha, the three great chiefs whose names had become symbols 
for a strong, united nation.’ 


10 This article is adapted from an addre i 
sion described, June 14, 1940, Ss given Dy she Sut ee eee 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


PIONEER RECOLLECTIONS 
Edited by Grant Foreman 


A Creek Indian was sitting on the end of a log at the edge of 
Polecat Creek, fishing, when his attention was attracted by the 
antics of a squirrel a little way up stream. Apparently playing 
by itself, it would pick up a stick and drop it to pick up another. 
Finally he found one that seemed to suit, and waded out in the 
shallow water. He paddled around as if playing, gradually getting 
into deeper water until he had submerged all but his eyes and 
mouth, when he released the stick and darted for the shore and 
into the woods. The Indian was puzzled by the performance, but 
observing the stick floating down stream, when it came near him 
he reached out and secured it. The stick was covered with fleas 
that hopped all over the hand that rescued them from the water. 
Thus the Indian learned from the squirrel one way to get rid of 
fleas. 


This is only one of the secrets of early lore included in the 
great mass of material recently acquired by the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society and the University of Oklahoma. If one would know 
something of the experiences of the pioneer who laid the founda- 
tion for Oklahoma’s civilization, he will find it there. The early 
settler of this state, in pursuit of a home and independence, paid a 
price that few people of today would consider. He suffered hard- 
ships and privations, and relied solely on his own resources and 
fortitude, with no expectation even of help in the form of present 
day relief. In this depository of historical material one may read 
the recollections of a venerable lady who came from the state of 
Texas into Western Oklahoma in what was then Greer County, 
mexas: 

‘We lived in a tent about six months, then moved in a little 
log house with a dirt floor; and we lived here about six years. 
I am the mother of eleven children. After moving out of the tent 
to our log house I took the tent and made my husband some clothes. 
I had no machine, so I sewed with my fingers and was glad to get 


something to sew. The first year we were here we burned buffalo 
bones and horns and gathered buffalo bones and cow bones and 
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hauled them to Quanah, Texas, to buy bread with. We gathered 
mesquite grubs and I planted the first cotton in Greer County. 
We lived on the old Chisholm Trail and I cooked many pans of 
bread for the cowboys and was glad to have them come.”’ 


She wished now she had kept a diary of her experiences which 
she said would have made a volume big and interesting, but she 
modestly feels that what she has written will not interest us. And 
then, carried away by a flood of memories, she begins again and 
tells about the days before we had bridges, when she and her 
husband were crossing the Canadian River in a two-seated hack 
and were nearly drowned in the middle of the stream. 


“The tug of one of the horses slipped off. My husband jumped 
out and unhitched the other, put one child on in front of him on 
the horse, one behind him, and carried them to land, then came 
back after me and the other two babies. By that time our things 
were floating down the river and I was trembling like a leaf in the 
breeze. Well, I managed to stay on the horse, but I don’t know 
how I did so. When we were safe on land some men went in the 
river, They could see the seat of the hack, tied a rope to the tongue 
and with horses pulled it out.’’ 


In no other state in the Union does such a wealth of pioneer 
experience survive in the memories of living people as in Okla- 
homa. Within fifty years past, during the two decades before the 
turn of the century, hundreds of thousands of land-hungry people 
surged into the numerous Indian reservations opened to settlement 
from time to time in what was to be Oklahoma. Of the pioneers 
of those days there are living many thousands whose declining years 
are enriched with memories of rare experiences, of hardships and 
privations, of simple joys and poignant sorrows, and meager com- 
pensations that filled their lives when they were laying the foun- 
dations of a great state. 

Sensing the possibility and importance of preserving the recol- 
lections of these people while there was yet time, the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and the University of Oklahoma sponsored a 
W P A project for that purpose. A hundred field workers were 
sent over the state to interview pioneers and record their recollections 
of early days. In the beginning of the work 20,000 questionnaires 
were mailed out. While the percentage of responses was not im- 
pressive, it resulted in an extraordinary amount of valuable and 
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interesting material. Those who replied most sympathetically in- 
dicated a sense of gratitude for the inquiry. They seemed eager 
to avail themselves of the novel facilities offered to record and 
preserve their memories of other days—days of hardship and pio- 
neering, of vastly different surroundings, which they treasured 
these many years to contrast with the present state of comparative 
affluence in which they now live. With some exceptions the best 
stories did not come from educated people. Even old persons who 
could not spell correctly who had long since forgotten the rules of 
grammar if they had ever learned any, which most had not, wrote 
with trembling old hands the most thrilling stories of life’s grim 
realities, perhaps the first time they had ever set them down. . 


These stories were typed in duplicate after some of them had 
been slightly edited to make them coherent and readable, but not 
so much as to edit the atmosphere and background out of them. 
One copy of this work was deposited with the University of Okla- 
homa, and the other with the Oklahoma Historical Society. The 
latter has bound its copy of the material in 120 volumes of nearly 
600 pages each. Here more than 10,000 manuscripts, covering 
almost every conceivable phase of pioneer life, are available to the 
student of the American scene, the hopeful writer of the great 
American novel. 

Pioneering in western Oklahoma is recalled by the following 
extracts: A company of emigrants came from Texas to Cordell, 
Washita County, in 1891; they came in covered wagons and were 
on the road fifteen days. An old woman who, as a girl, was a 
member of this party related: 

‘“T walked most of the way and helped drive a herd of cattle. 
Had to live in our wagons until my brother and I could dig a dug- 
out and get it covered. We covered the dugout with cottonwood 
lumber. It warped and my land! how it did leak! we did not have 
any money and lots of times sold prairie chickens and quails. The 


i when a cold spell came we could not get to town for 
ce ee and had to ee on clabber cheese and butter. Some 
times we sure did go hungry. 

‘“We went to school in an old sod house, covered with ee 
dirt and branches of cottonwood poles. The mice and centipedes 
were so bad lots of times they would fall from the hee Be our 
laps and seare us. Our teacher had a Sixth or Seventh Grade educa- 
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tion Big prairie fires would break out and we would have to get 
on a horse and drive the stock into a corral to keep them from 
burning to death. When we would go to herd the cattle we would 
carry a stick with us as rattlesnakes were so bad we would kill 
four or five every morning. The first year we used water collected 
in buffalo wallows The next year we dug a well, but the water was 
so hard we could hardly use it. After working in the field all day 
I would go after the cows and coyotes would howl all around me 
and nearly scare me to death. 


‘‘In 1891 we worked oxen; all the harness we had was a 
wooden yoke and hitched them to a plow. We never used lines— 
just talked to the oxen. My father was dead and I had to work 
like a man; I would hitch the oxen to a wagon and drive to a 
store for supplies, and sometimes it come up a blizzard and I would 
almost freeze to death, the oxen were so slow. 


‘“‘I walked five miles to church on Sunday so we could give 
the oxen a rest on that day. We would gather in the crowd and 
all walk together to church, take our dinner, stay all day and for 
church that night and then walk home again. 


“In 1891, 1892 and 1893, years of droughts, we lived on corn 
bread, butter, eggs and milk. Lots of times our bread was made out 
of Kaffir corn; we would rub it out on the wash board, pour it 
out on a wagon sheet and let the wind blow the chaff out, then 
grind it through a coffee mill, then make bread out of it. Mother 
would parch Kaffir corn and make coffee out of it. 


“IT have been to many Indian dances; they would beat old 
drums, just a whang, whang all night long and give the war whoop. 
The Indians were our friends; the white man didn’t treat them 
right; they would steal their wood and posts; several times my 
mother had traded one quilt for a load of wood. We did not steal 
aus the Indians, but we loved them and always liked to be around 
them.,’’ 


Another tells us: ‘‘My mother died when I was thirteen years 
old, as I was the oldest girl I had to do the housework. An Indian 
woman neighbor helped me make dresses for myself and younger 
sisters. My father, who was a carpenter, taught me to make pants 
for my brother. He would take his rule and measure the cloth and 
show me how to cut them and they would fit well. We children had 
to work hard but we had good times. A number of us would get to- 
gether and go plum or grape hunting, and in the fall we would 
gather walnuts, persimmons and pecans. We used to go to camp 
meetings and stay three or four days. After my mother got sick 
daddy would fix overjets in the wagon for mother’s bed and she 
would go that way to camp meetings. She always taken me along to 
care for baby sister. The neghbors were more frindly in those days 
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than today. When one had somethin he couldn’ 

neighbors would gather at his place ea help ae e ere 
put in a quilt all the neighbors would gather and help her. I have 
seen a string of Indians on horseback nearly a mile long passing 
our house. I have lived by Indians and white men married to 
Indians and I have never had better neighbors.’’ 


‘“‘For months before September 16, 1893, little else was talked 
of in our home in northern Missouri but the ‘race’ and we children 
could hardly wait until the next spring to come so we could move to 
our claim. Daddy was lucky enough to ‘stake’. We ran imaginary 
races over and over before we finally came to our claim in March, 
1894, and I don’t suppose any of us have ever experienced a greater 
thrill than the sensation we felt when we first caught sight of our 
claim. And I do not believe even if it should be our lot some time to 
live in a mansion we would enjoy it as much as that ten by twelve 
shanty that was our home. But to a father with five motherless 
children the situation must have presented staggering problems. 
I wonder how we got along as well as we did. 


“We finally built us a house which was the first good house 
in the community. As we had plenty of room our home was used 
as a Sunday School for awhile. During that summer daddy made 
a trip to Hunnewell, Kansas, and came home with a new hat each 
for Lucy and me. A new hat then was not an incident, it was an 
event, but with Sunday School in our own home how were we to 
let all the neighbors know about our new hats? But we planned a 
way. The next Sunday before Sunday School we went up stairs to 
dress and stayed until most of the crowd had gathered. We then 
put on our hats, slipped out a side door, went around to the front 
door and came in. Some of the older ones got a good laugh out of 
it, but we were satisfied. We got to show our new hats.”’ 


‘“After her husband had left and could not be found it gave 
her a widow’s claim to her land. It was in this little log hut alone 
with seven children that she braved the hardships of pioneer life. 
Her closest railroad and and trading point at this time was Hl Reno, 
a distance of some sixty miles. On these trips to secure provisions 
she left her oldest child, a girl of thirteen years of age, to care for 
the home and smaller children. While she and her next oldest son, 
a boy, would start on the journey after food and other needs for 
the family. Often caught by storm or flood, crossing the South 
Canadian River near Bridgeport without a bridge, spending the 
night at a farm house, and many times she camped on the lone 
prairie in making these trips, but her mind was always on her 
little children she had left at home, always wondering how they 
_ were faring at home. Many times their scanty supply of provisions 
would grow alarmingly small during severe snow-storms and 
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blizzards. Often times her oldest son, a lad of ten years, would 
ride horseback to some prairie home and borrow a little flour or 
meal from a kind neighbor.’”’ 


“We dug a dugout ,and put a flat top on it, covered it with 
poles, then made a morter out of mud and chinked the cracks, then 
covered it with sod. Made one window and door in one end. The 
window was just a square hole with a board shutter. Made a fire- 
place in the other end, and on this I done my cooking in an old 
fashioned Dutch oven. We had no table or chairs, ate off a large 
box and set on smaller ones, and slept on the dirt floor without any 
springs. We made a tick nine feet long and filled it with straw, 
so this was a bed for the whole family. We used water out of Elk 
Creek, and hauled our wood twenty-five miles over on Sandstone 
Creek. When we couldn’t get wood we burned corn. We raised 
lots of corn but done well if we got twenty-five cents per bushel 
for it. Our living consisted of sour dough corn bread and home 
made sorghum, and we ground the corn for our bread in a coffee 
mill, and it usually took me most of the morning to get enough 
ground for dinner. We bought our horses just before we came to 
the Territory and gave fifty dollars each, and after we got here 
we had to sell two of them to get money to live on, and got fifty 
dollars for the two. 

‘‘ All the soap that I had to wash with for a long time was sand 
out of Elk Creek. We would dip the bucket deep to get sand and 
let it settle to the bottom of the bucket. I would rub this on clothes 
for soap, and when I would rence them, the sand would settle in 
the bottom of the tub; it was suprising how the sand would cut 
the dirt. Lots of the time I only owned one dress, and when I 
would go anyplace would borrow a dress from a neighbor. We 
kept a light at night for about three years, burned a coal oil lamp 
when we could get the oil. But it was so far we had to go to 
Mangum for most of our supplies. We burned a brush light out in 
front of the dugout most of the time. Our post office was Bush 
but we could buy a very few things there. ... Our oldest boy 
which was nine years old took seriously ill. We sent for Doctor 
Davis, a old Pioneer Dr. that was living in a dugout down on 
Elk Creek. He came and said that it was appindecitis. But it was 
too late to operate. The child died and we took some of the 
lumber that was for our house and made him a eoffin and covered 
it with black calico, and buried him in the Aeral Grave yard. 

“‘The first school the little girls went to was a mile and a 
half from us in a flat top dugout known as Celon’s dugout. The 
children had to go bare footed and their feet would get so cold 
they would sit down and rap their dresses around their feet until 
they would get them warmed up and then would go on. My, when 
I look back on them days it makes me shutter. I don’t see how I 
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ever did go through the hardships and endure i 
have endured. Fifteen years later I married ieee 
who was also a pioneer and had come here a earlier day than I 
and had endured the many hardships that only a pioneer knows 
He passed away four years ago and is buried in the Fair Lawn 
Cemetery.’’ 


= We organized a Sunday School and church in the blacksmith 
shop in Arcadia. The Baptist preacher from Edmond came about 
once a month to preach a sermon; he used the anvil for a pulpit to 
lay his Bible on. There was no schools near for about twelve 
years after we came here. Our styles were quite different from 
those of today. It required ten yards of material to make a dress. 
We never thought of going out without three or four petticoats 
starched so stiff they rattled. The sleeves were mutton leg, and 
tight basque waist. Our schooling was in a sod house and in dug- 
outs. We had to sit on benches, and we did not have any certain 
place to sit; no desk to right on; just a slate and pencil and laid 
our slates on our knees to right.”’ 


‘““When we emigrated to this country one of our wagons was 
equipped with an overjet or extension out over the wheels, and the 
bed was made crosswise on top of this, on which the children slept. 
I do not remember ever going hungry. We always raised Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes and other vegetables. We dried corn 
and dried and canned peaches. 


‘“We used to trade chickens, eggs, butter and other stuff to 
the Indians for the clothes they got from the government. The 
Indians did not want the kind of clothing issued to them, but they 
would take it and later trade it off for something to eat.’’ 


‘‘In two years we built a log house by standing the logs on 
end like posts, and dobbing this up with mud. This one room house 
was much better than the dugout, as we had more room and it 
was lighter. I papered the walls with newspapers and many times 
T have heard centepedes crawling behind the paper. It did not fit 
close to the logs and if I would look close I could see the centepede 
crawling, then I could sometimes kill it with the stove hook. One 
ran across my lip and part of my face one time while I was lying 
down. It did not poison me anymore than a misquito would have 


done.’’ 


‘When a family moved out of a sod house or dugout the live 
stock profited by the change. Sod shelters and dugouts frequently 
housed the livestock of many Oklahomans. Shacks frequently were 
made of frame covered with tar paper. Often times the walls of 
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the houses were papered a little each week after the family finished 
reading the weekly newspaper received through the mail. 

“The furniture was of the crudest—homemade chairs, tables, 
and cupboards. Often boxes served. Frequently a barn was made 
by setting a row of forked posts in the ground and rails were laid 
in the forks to make a ridge pole. From the ridge pole rails sloped 
to the ground, covered with prairie hay. 

‘‘No nurses were to be had in those days. When an accident 
or sickness visited a family the neighbors came in to ‘sit up’ with 
the sick. Many times people lay ill for weeks and the neighbors 
took turns ‘sitting up’. Many homely remedies were used, ginger 
tea for chills, and doses of sulphur for blood tonic. Poke root 
covered with whisky for rheumatism, bread and milk poultice for 
boils. There were various snake bite remedies; one was to tear 
a live chicken apart and place part of it on the wound. Peddlers 
came through the country selling spectacles which people accepted 
without knowing whether they were good for them. 

‘‘Dancing was the prime amusement in the country. If a 
family erected a new house, regardless of how small it was, and 
even if it had only a dirt floor a dance was held. If on a dirt floor 
they would have to stop occasionally to sprinkle it to keep down the 
dust. The fiddler played such, tunes as ‘Arkansas Traveler’, 
‘Golden Slippers’, ‘Leather Breeches’ and ‘Fishers Hornpipe’. 
People for miles around attended these dances, coming in wagons, 
buggies, horseback, and some young folks thought nothing of 
walking three miles to them. In some communities where dancing 
was frowned upon, play parties were held, where the young people 
went through movements similar to dancing but without dance 
music. In place of that they sang ‘Skip to my Lou’, and ‘Miller 
Boy’. 

‘‘The greatest amusement for all young folks of the com- 
munity was singing school. We would gather at different houses 
and sing of a night. About twice a month the neighbors would 
hold ‘literaries’, spelling bees and box socials.”’ 


“‘T was here during the trouble between the ‘herd law’ people 
and the ‘free grass’. The only fruit that we knew anything about 
was wild plums. We would go over on the Washita River and 
the north fork of Red River to get them.’’ 


“Our dugout was dug five feet in the ground and then we built 
it up five feet above the ground. We had a bedstead but we did 
not have room for it. We put scantling up for a brace to the roof. 
Then we nailed another two by four to the top of the door and 
made our bed five feet from the floor. We had to get on a chair 
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to get into bed. We had springs up on the b ; 
and then a feather bed on top of ee Sarde osstraratick 


“There was lots of room to put things awa 
trunks, boxes and things like that. When it ak aa ae ne 
would come in from the prairie dog holes and I have stood on a 
chair many a time to undress and then jump into bed to keep from 
getting so many fleas on me. When we would have a hard rain 
aS we sometimes did, the water would run into the dugout and we 
would have to bale it out.”’ 


=) his afternoon I noticed a cloud rising in the Northwest. As 
it drew nearer it formed an angry shaped cloud, but even before 
E had my windows down a cloud of dust was circling about our 
little shack. Charlie was making an effort to get my chickens 
under cover. I now could hear the scattering drive of big rain-drops 
on our little tent roof, it had changed into a beating rain, whipped 
and lashed by the wind that shook our little shack like a paper sack, 
then IJ: heard one thump on the roof over my head, then, after a 
moment pause in the rain the thumps were repeated, my husband 
said ‘hail, oh, our wheat crop,’ it now sounded like a thousand 
machine guns going off at once. It was hail, and it meant that we 
were being ‘hailed out’. These blocks of ice were about the size 
of hen eggs. At last, our tent being a little old began to give way 
to these large hail stones. Charlie quickly grabbed a mattress from 
the bed, placed it on top of the table and we got under this shelter. 
I can still remember how I sat under this table with my two babies 
in my arms. The noise was so loud that I had no remembrance 
when the window-panes on the north and west side of the house 
were broken, not until the wind and water flowing in through 
the broken sashes that I awakened to what happened. Charlie 
kept saying, this is ruining my wheat and thrashing down my 
half-ripened oats. The storm ended almost as quick as it had begun, 
my husband walked to the door and opened it and stood staring 
out, such a look came over his face. I knew, even before I got 
slowly up and followed him to the door, that our crop was gone, 
that we had lost everything. We stood in the little doorway staring 
out at what, only that morning, had been a golden crop, rich and 
beautiful, and now at one stroke, it was. all wiped out. As far as 
our eyes could see, nothing but shredded ruin. Every acre of our 
crop was gone, my blind planning of the little new two room house, 
my foolish little hopes and dreams, all, beaten down into the mud. 
That afternoon I had the job of burning twelve dead chickens 
which had been battered to death by the hail.”’ 


“Tf anyone thinks the story about borrowing meat to cook 
with beans, and then returning the meat to its owner is just a joke, 
he is wrong. That was actually done. We borrowed a meat rind 
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from a neighbor named Goodnight who lived more than a half 
mile from us. After greasing our bread pans with it, we returned 
it; and we were always glad to return the favor when circumstances 
were reversed. 

‘“At¢ times when we were out of both flour and meal, we would 
grind corn in the coffee mill, and make bread out of the course 
meal that it made. In fact, we wore out two coffee mills grinding 
corn. A neighbor, ‘Old Daddy Patterson’, punched holes in a tin 
ean, nailed it to a board, and grated boiled corn on it. Game was 
plentiful. We could have squirrel, prairie chicken, quail, and wild 
turkey when we chose. I have seen as many as fifty turkeys in 
one drove. At first there were deer but these soon disappeared.’’ 


‘“We had a sod house twelve by fourteen feet. Except for the 
cookstove our furniture was homemade. We had blocks and nail 
kegs for chairs, homemade table. A bed was made in the corner by 
sticking two poles in the dirt wall held up at the other end by a 
short post; a bed tick of prairie hay and feather bed brought by 
us from the east. The cupboard was an open box in the corner by 
the stove. 

‘“My husband worked for a neighbor and then borrowed his 
team and sod plow until we was able to buy one. At first we broke 
small patches of sod. Not very long after the railroad station 
platform and the prairie around were covered with bright new 
machinery. Farm papers advised readers not to borrow money 
to buy machinery which would be worn out before it was paid 
for. In spite of this many of them were induced to buy machinery 
and mortgage their homesteads which were lost as a result.’’ 


“‘I was very lonely, for Mr. Wimberley made trips to Texas 
to buy cattle and was often gone for thirty days at a time. One 
time when Mr. Wimberley was gone a sever snow storm came. We 
had by this time built a one room shack and I was thankful that 
I was not in a dugout. The snow drifted across fences until one 
could scarcely tell where a fence should be. The wind swept 
across the prairie with relentless fury. 


“A large drove of cattle stampeded and headed for my house. 
They got on the south side where they were protected to some 
extent from the cold wind. But there were so many of them 
pushing and shoving that they threatened to wreck the house. 

_ “IT was panicky. There I was a long way from my nearest 
neighbor. My children were small and IT was afraid to brave the 
blizzard for it had now become quite dark and then too there was 
the danger of being trampled to death by the eattle. On the other 
hand I saw that the house would soon be wrecked. I happened to 
notice a pan of boiling water on the stove. I raised a window and 
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began throwing this water on the cattle. Th : 
1 : : ey soon real 
things were getting too hot for them and left. Be nN 


““However, my troubles were not over. The storm lasted until 
I finally found myself out of food. I had no idea when Mr. Win- 
berly would be able to return. I knew something must be done. 
So I wrapped up best as I could and struck out for my nearest 
neighbors house. I told my neighbors my story and soon the men 
folks were carrying groceries over to my house. They gave me 
flour, meal, milk, butter and dressed a young turkey. With these 
provisions [ got along all right until the storm was over.’ 


“Our fuel we secured from the Indians in Kiowa Co. by 
trading them a little grub or tobacco. A favorite fuel was cow 
chips, that being my daily chore when I returned from school—- 
gathering them in. Speaking of cow chips, I’ve seen my grandma 
—and she was very clean in her house—reach over and pick up a 
handful of cow chips, throw them in the stove—put her hands back 
in the dough without washing them—and they sure were good 
biscuits too.’’ 


“‘Storms of various kinds added to the discomforts of pioneer 
life, electric storms which filled the air with sheets of lightning. 
Those caught in these storms never forgot the electrified air 
which caused balls of fire to jump off the horns of the steers or 
roll along the prairie. These storms were frequently accompanied 
by hail which beat down on the cowboys, who were many times 
obliged to crawl under the wagons or take their saddles from their 
horses to shelter their heads from injury. During the early days it 
was not at all uncommon during a blizzard for the family to bring 
the calf, pigs, chickens and other farm animals into the dugout or 
house to keep them from freezing.”’ 


‘‘We lived near a creek and there were the greatest number 
of long legged birds of the crane family which seemed to be at- 
tracted by us, as I suppose we were as uncommon sight to them as 
they were to us. Anyway, they came so close and in such numbers 
that mother was constantly cautioning us children that with their 
long neck and beak, they might peck out our eyes. There was also 
a great eagle that watched us all the time and of this mother 
cautioned us to take care as it might attack us and such was its 
size that a child would have little chance to protect itself. 


‘‘My first school I remember quite well. It was taught by 
a very old lady who was home-steading (‘Holding down a claim’). 
Her house was a very small sod one room with some kind of a 
tiny kitchen, lean-to; there were fifteen children in the community 
and Ann Divin, I do not remember whether Miss or Mrs., agreed 
to teach us at her home. There were no seats and some of our 
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parents cut down a big cotton-wood tree and sawed off blocks at 
the proper height and we used those to sit upon. I walked two 
miles with other children to her house. She was crippled and 
walked with a erutch. I do not think our parents paid her much 
for her teaching and I have in later years thought perhaps she 
was glad to have our company, as I was sure she was not a profes- 
sional teacher from the fact that some words we could not pro- 
nounce in our lessons, she would say, ‘Just skip it’, and did not 
seem to mind. 

‘‘Later father was anxious that we should have a school so 
he put in much time and money for those days, as it was scarce and 
donated land on which a school house was built. We had a very 
good school. There was only one house in sight at that time, for 
everybody lived in dugouts. 


‘‘We had a very fine garden that year and meat was no object 
as there were Prairie chicken and Quail in droves everywhere. The 
crops of the settlers grew wonderfully well, but the range cattle 
destroyed field after field and their owners did not take any pains 
to keep them off, as the big cow-men who had used the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho country for grazing as they liked for so many years, 
were anxious that the settlers should become discourged and leave 
the country, which not a few did. 


“In our community as well as many others, for this was a 
fine farming district, the men formed themselves into groups and 
stood guard over their crops day and night, each man taking his 
turn, This was hard, as they had few tools and plowing and 
planting was mostly done by walking and by hand. Then to sit 
up nights and guard the cattle away added to their difficuties. 


‘It was six miles from our place to the post office and when 
father was away mother would go out and eatch a horse, saddle 
it and ride the twelve miles, leaving us children alone and we were 
afraid. They went to Vernon, Texas, twice each year, where the 
six months supply of groceries and drygoods were purchased.’’ 


“‘Considerable bad feeling was aroused in the neighborhood 
over the exact location of this little school of learning. Five or 
six men had worked one-half day on a small log house when another 
citizen asked them to move it one-half mile farther west. They 
agreed to accommodate their neighbor and started working agin 
in the new location. Another neighbor then requested them to 
move it one-half farther west as it would be close to his place. 
They moved to accommodate him, This process was continued until 
they had moved four times and were two miles from the original 
location. For this little school, each man furnished so many hewed 
logs of given length. Various settlers donated money for the 
necessary lumber and hardware. The children furnished their 
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own books and what a motley array of books for the cultivation 
of knowledge. The parents brought the old texts from their former 
homes and Mrs. Newman recalls often in a class would be three or 
four different kinds of readers or arithmetics. This little school 
was the only school Mrs. Newman ever attended.’’ 


The wife of an employe of the Indian school at Darlington: 

elle Indians used to congregate down on the river bank close 
to Darlington. I have gone through their camps and seen them 
cooking puppies and dogs. One of the things that impressed me 
was the love of the Indians for their children. I recall that when 
the children were taken away on the train to Haskell Institute 
I have seen the parents run away after the train weeping.”’ 


“Another thing people had to fight against in them times that 
people don’t know nothing about today was prairie fires. The 
grass was as high as a man’s head when he was in a wagon in the 
spring seat with the sideboards on. When a fire would break out 
the first thing people would do was to back fire. Two men would 
take a rope and oil the ends of it and set the grass afire. Or they 
would kill a yearling, tie its feet together, and drag it down the 
trail over the grass and others would follow with wet sacks and 
anything they could fight fire with. When I look back on them 
days of low prices and many hardships I think of them as good 
old days when everybody loved one another.”’ 


“‘T have seen dust rise until it would look like a rain cloud 
but would be nothing but the dust from wild horses running. I 
have looked in the sand hills and saw something white. It would 
look like hundreds of geese but would be the white spots on the 
throats of antelopes.’’ 


“Bridges was Straw, Churches was in dug outs and under 
arbers .. . the weddings was where the fun come in; go 30 miles 
for the girl 40 for the preacher in a wagon then about 100 People 
gather to get a big dinner in a 2 room dugout but oh how happy 
we was!...I have seen 3 years that wasent a nuff rain to settle 
the dust it was in ’92, 93, 94; and how we lived is a mystery but 
we lived just the same; 40 miles from a sack of flour and gathering 
Bones to get that... our school was 3 months a yeee in a dugout 
I went 4 miles I just had 9 months of schooling. 
st friend, her huband was Black Wolf. They 


1 i d 08. The drums beat for days until 
lived near Cache in 1907 an RCH te eer 


it rained. I believe it was 1906, ’07, ’08, ) 
never did stop beating at nights or days. The Indians always 
believe in drum beats. They would beat drums in making medicine 
for some one that was sick, which was taken outside of the house 


‘‘Wickey my be 
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and placed in a teepee. I have had some sick Indians tell me that 
the beat of the drums would ease the pain and was good music 
to them.’’ 


‘“‘The room was plastered with a mixture of clay and ashes, 
while the roof was made by placing a forked post in each end of 
this room which furnished a support for the ridge pole. The rafters 
were made of poles and sheeting of brush over this. This was then 
covered with sods thinner than those used to cover the side walls, 
and laid with the grass side down; the cracks were filled with fine 
clay. From time to time this dirt fillmg had to be renewed as 
the rains carried it away. In the spring great growths of sunflowers 
and grass appeared on the roof.’’ 


‘‘T was a young fellow then on the Chisholm Trail in the early 
80’s but my dream came true. Long I saved my slender pay of 
$25 a month and ‘rustling’ to get my first real outfit. When I 
went to work as line-rider on the trail I was given my first outfit 
by my boss. It consisted of a Mexican saddle with a large horn, 
a bridle, quirt, pair of spurs, leggings, slicker, bedding and believe- 
it- or- not a Stetson hat with a brim as stiff as a board. I was 
given a Winchester 44 and a good rope—this was charged against 
my salary $150. Years later, when I became boss over the cowboys, 
my outfit and cost of it ran something like this: 


A> good ‘saddle: .3.7 ee ee $ 50.00 
preg ot teen, PLN Ae RE Cee OM ca 7.50 
DUC Sapeete ieee is ee srigheeoess dace eee 5.00 
CU a a leg 3.00 
Daria ths ROGUE «steer Meee ery ee 3.00 
DLiGK Gr S272 2, Seuctitns, Oe Se cole ee 3.00 
J. B. Stetson Hat (my crowning glory). 10.00 
Lista Raridie ames 5 gene ae ee ee Jee rere 2.00 
d'wor pairs: ot poods blankets.) coc. ects ee 20.00 
Qnessila etna, Ata coats oh oh bok, aye te Sen ean os 2.00 
Wagon sheet. (served ag tent)... 5.00 
Pair. OP bOOts eens ae 2 8 Peo Shee, pe 
Ab Colt Revol vern sects cel 8 i 18.00 
Cartridges belts 0h ghcsitterne alte A: Sh eae 3.00 
Scabbard for Winchester 2c cece 2.50 
Cowsponyy <32J5 juke ano ee yee. 4. Jd eer 50.00 

otal = seen os 2 er $193.00 


_ “This was just an average outfit. A Stamped leather saddle 
with angora saddle-pockets cost about one hundred dollars. A 
silver-plated six-shooter with pearl handle cost fifty dollars. A 
fancy pair of boots cost twenty-five dollars, silver-plated spurs— 
ten dollars and a rawhide lariat, ten dollars. 
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““A camp outfit consisted of a tent, tables made of flat rocks 
Duch oven, skillet, coffee-pot, axe, lantern and grub. Grub was 
plain bacon, Arbuckle coftee, and currants. These currants were 
always sandy—maybe that is the reason they were healthy. Bread 
was made of sour dough. This was made of flour and water batter 
let it sour, and then tone it up with Arm and Hammer soda. This 
was good with‘larrup’ (molasses). This is the way the Dutch oven 
baked. It was a large iron skillet about eight inches high—supported 
by four inch legs. This was covered by a heavy lid. This oven was 
set over coals, the lid heated well. Bread or meat placed inside 
were well-baked. The beef was cut into small pieces and flour 
pounded into it with some salt and pepper for seasoning, This 
was dropped into hot melted tallow in the Dutch oven—when 
brown a batter of brown flour and water made a fine gravy. Add 
some black coffee and canned tomatoes—and you had a meal. Some- 
times we had a variety of food but as a rule the meals ran as 
follows about three times a day: sour-dough biscuits, sowbelly, 
gravy, and black coffee. For variance we had fried brains, stewed 
or raw canned tomatoes, larrup, roast ribs, son-of-a-gun (kidney 
stew), boiled brisket and stewed dried apples. 


““The chief objective of my boss Col. D. R. Fant in bidding 
low and getting the government contract (1885-90) to furnish beef 
to the Arapahos and Cheyennes was to get the ‘free range’ of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho reservations. He could bring thousands 
of his cattle bought cheap in Texas up to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
land, let them fatten there, using what we needed to supply our 
contract at the Darlington and Anadarko agencies and send the 
rest, nicely fattened, on to Hunnewell for market. Taking those 
herds from Texas to our free ‘Indian range’ was my job. I was 
foreman or boss. I will give you our general plan or set up. 


‘“‘These herds usually ran from 2500 to 3000 cattle. I had 
about 12 men under me, each his respective duty to help keep the 
cattle on the trail and avoid any possible stampede. That was 
always our greatest fear—next to that were ‘strays’. If there 
were too many of them old Col. Fant would say Get the H 
out of here, Bill—don’t come back until you find those, Cirele J’s 
or S’s’—whatever the road brand happened to be. We had two 
pointers who were to guide the head of the herd, six side-line riders 
who were to keep the cattle in as proper formation as possible, 
two tailers who were to get the tail-end strays, one horse wrangler 
to take care of the remuda or bunch of 100 horses (the cowboys 
used a fresh horse each day—sometimes if going was pone 
more than that). The cook brought up the rear with the ae - 
wagon and some one in training usually drove the calf-wagon. You 
ean almost draw a plan of our method of handling those herds. 


1 1 iles a day, and 
‘“We made slow progress sometimes only five mi : 
again ten, letting the cattle graze. Nights were the problem. We 
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always stopped for the night. Two men were put on guard at a time 
—with instructions to watch for the least sign of a stampede. If 
any occured we were all to be called and start circling the herd 
at once—circle them down. We usually chose a level place for the 
night—the cattle tired—dropped down for their rest. One guard 
was to ride one way, around the cattle, the other the opposite. 
We always rode 50 or more feet from them and always sang a 
song. This prevented any sudden noise from bothering them and 
also let them what was coming. Some of our songs were ‘Bonnie 
Black Bess’, ‘The Gal I left Behind Me’, ‘The Dying Cowboy, and 
‘Oh, Bury Me Out on the Lone Prairie’. The guards were on duty 
only two hours. They told time by the Dipper or the North Star.”’ 


Another old cow man told us: ‘‘Like most boys of those days, 
I began working with cattle just as soon as I was large enough to 
ride a horse, for the cow business, as it was called then, was just 
about the only way people thought of making a living in that 
country. In 1890 I came to Indian Territory with a trail herd 
for my first time. 


‘‘To a person who has never seen a herd of eleven hundred 
eighty steers as wild as that many antelope forced to cross a river 
the width of Red, and with water deep enough to swim them all 
the way and in many places ten to fifteen feet deep, it is impossible 
to visualize the experience. 


‘“‘They had all been recently branded with the road brand, 
which was a long mark made with a branding-iron along the side 
called a stripe. This was placed on all trail herd cattle in order 
to distinguish them from the range cattle, of which there were 
thousands along the way. 


“Our outfit, consisting of the regular trail hands who were 
to make the trip through, the trail boss who was in charge, the 
cook and chuck wagon that hauled the grub and bedding, and a 
number of other cow hands who came to help us cross the river, 
for cow men always assisted one another when needed. 


‘““We began shoving the cattle down to the water in small 
bunches early in the morning. A man would ride at the head of the 
bunch and try to take the leader into the water, They would hit it 
fifty or a hundred in a bunch but would refuse to cross and we were 
lucky if we got ten or fifteen to cross to the opposite bank. They 
would turn down the river and the cow boy riding at the point 
was in a mighty dangerous place, for it his horse should ever turn 
over on his side, those steers would pile over him, for they were 
frightened and stubbornly determined to return to their old range. 
We continued to labor in this way with the frantic beasts all 
that day and succeeded in getting them to cross a few at a time 
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until all were on the Territory side of the rive i : 
r and 
But we had not drown a single animal. a ee ca 


“Both men and horses were exhausted from work and swim- 
ming in mud and water. The cattle were also tired and hungry 
and one would think that they would have lain down to rest but 
that is not the nature of cattle. It takes a full, contented steer to 


lie down and chew his eud and listen to a cowboy sing to him on 
night guard. 


‘“When we got them under herd and where they should have - 
bedded down for the night they continued to run in every direction ; 
they would not graze and as badly exhausted as we were, every 
man had to stay on guard all night long and those steers would 
only get quiet for a few minutes to break into a stampede again. 


“‘Next morning early, we strung them out on the trail with 
hope that they would quiet down, but here we were again disap- 
pointed, for they would not line out as they should, but would 
take fright at a deer that would spring up or a flock of prairie 
chicken or quail would fly out of the grass which was waist high 
in many places and along the creek bottoms, reeds and grass as 
tall as a man on horseback. 


““Droves of range cattle along the way also added to our 
misery and of my many trail experiences that was the hardest I 
ever made. For there was not a night on the whole trip when the 
outfit could lie down and sleep and take their guards by two or 
four hour turns as was the regular rule with a trail herd.’’ 

‘‘Freighting and bone hauling was the only occupation at that 
time if one was not a cow man or cowboy working for some of the 
big outfits, such as Dan Wagner, and Burnett and the Day Land 
and Cattle Company. 


‘In the spring of 1881 I made my first long freighting trip 
from Gainesville, Cook County, Texas, to where is now Clarendon 
in Donley County, more than 300 miles. My partner and I had a 
team of five yoke of oxen. We were loaded with shelled corn going 
out, and coming back picked up a load of buffalo bones, so paid 
for the trip both ways. We had three wagons trailing one behind 
the other. It took nearly the whole summer to make the trip, and 
there were other great trains of haulers doing the same,—hauling 
loads of provisions and other articles to the ranchers and settlements 
to the west, and returning with loads of bones and buffalo hides 
for the buyers who shipped them to the eastern market. A well 
dressed buffalo hide could be bought for a dollar or two. A hide 
dressed by the Tonkawa Indians was pliable and soft on the ea 
while the hair was. unharmed. They often painted pictures os 
persons, birds and animals on the inside with Indian paints an 


dyes of red, yellow and indigo. 
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‘‘T hauled supplies to the ranches and line camps of the cow 
men over in the Territory, and in march of 1885, I helped two other 
men haul barbed wire on spools from Wichita Falls, Texas, to the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe country to build a cattle drift fence for 
the J. D. cow outfit. They each had twelve oxen and I had ten. 
Each of us had three wagons coupled one behind the other. 


“‘The drift fence would guide the cattle to some creek or 
river where they could get water and would be sheltered from the 
wind and cold. It was the duty of the cowboy line rider to ride 
along and break the ice in these places so the stock could get water. 
Otherwise they were likely to fall on the ice and freeze to death. 


“It required two months for us to make the round trip with 
those heavy wagons and oxen. We did not pick up any bones on 
the way back as there were not so many in this district as were to 
be found farther west. 


‘“‘In the summer of 1889 with four other men I secured the 
contract to string the barbed wire of the drift fence for the 
Burnett and Wagner outfit. The fence started seven miles south 
of the ranch of Emmett Cox, the son-in-law of Quannah Parker, 
and went west 72 miles to the north fork of Red River.’’ 


‘“‘I was working on a ranch during the severe winter of ’85 
and ’86 when cattle died by the thousands. Along the fence lines in 
some places the carcasses lay so numerous and thick that one could 
walk on them for a distance and never set foot on the ground. 
Many cattle froze their feet off that winter. By spring we would 
find them hobbling around on the stub-like ends of their legs, the 
hoofs entirely gone. These of course were shot. There was a 
wonderful growth of cedar timber throughout the rough eountry 
north of Fort Supply and extending east nearly to Alva. In some 
localities the cedar forests were dense and many trees were two 
feet in diameter. The freighters to Fort Supply used to eut 
mammoth loads of these cedars and haul them back to Kansas. 
They also hauled great loads of bones of cattle from the Strip 
country back to Kansas markets on their return from Fort Supply 
for a year or more following the hard winter of the middle 80’s 
when so many cattle froze to death. 


‘“A few years after the opening I went to the land office at 
Alva to file. I stood in line for hours in a drenching rain with 
mud and water well up to my boot tops waiting for my turn to 
get into the land office.’’ 

nL have seen droves of cattle pass our place constantly weeks 
at a time. One herd would not get out of sight in the north until 
another appeared from the south. They passed that way day after 
day, weeks at a time.’’ 
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“The cattle men were ordered out of old Oklah i 
dent Cleveland in 1885. I came to know how Ok ee 
helped themselves to free wire in the Cherokee Strip. Wire to 
them was a necessity as they had to fence in their claims. So 
wire fences and even ranch houses disappeared from the Cherokee 
Strip. They knew that the leases of the Cherokee Live Stock As- 
sociation were about to run out. They just took wire by the wagon 
load. Miles of fencing disappeared during the last few months of 
the Cherokee leases; this usually was done at night. Under the 
contract between the live stock association and the Indians all 
Improvements were to go to the Indians when the leases expired. 
The cattle men used line riders to guard the fences, but when they 
had passed and night came many a queer contraption on wheels 
wound up miles of fencing; wire was a thing that could not be 
identified.’’ 


An old settler who established a claim near Lawton says of 
his neighbors: ‘‘The early day cattlemen, ranchmen and stock 
raisers had roundups, brought their cowboys, families and friends 
and stayed at the camp. Then there were many wonderful feats and 
feasts held during the roundups, singing, roping and riding to- 
gether with a big dance in the evening to finish the day.”’ 


‘‘When they were getting ready to open this country to settle- 
ment President Cleveland ordered the cattle moved out of Okla- 
homa. So there was a big final roundup near Ponea City called 
the Lone Tree Roundup. Hundreds of hands were there to cut the 
cattle belonging to their individual ranches. I was not one of 
those employed, but I went there anyway just to see it. I sat on 
my horse on a little hill and as far as I could see there were 
cattle. Representatives were there from six or seven states. Herds 
were driven there from as far as Wyoming and Montana. The 
railroads were jammed with cattle as one big herd after another 
waited to be shipped to market. Of course the market was elutted 
for a while and the ranchers lost a lot of money.”’ 


Farther east in the Indian Territory, where there was more 
timber, stories originated from which the following extracts were 
made: ‘‘Father built a log barn and didn’t use a nail. He cut and 
hewed his logs and at night made wooden pegs of hickory. These 
pegs were carefully whittled at night and rolled in_ wet flannel 
cloths and laid in hot ashes to season till morning. He didn’t lay 
a log until everything was in readiness. Then the neighbors came 
in for the day and the barn was built. The clapboards were put 


on the roof with pegs also. 
‘¢ ‘Haste letters’ were carried in relays. One day a man 
brought one to our house from Texas. It was to be delivered north 
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of Guthrie. Father carried it to Guthrie and another man took 
it to its destination. 

‘When a neighbor was in need of help he went into the yard 
and shot a gun three times in rapid succession. Another neighbor 
would answer with three shots. The first would shoot twice and 
the second would answer with two shots, then a third shot from 
each. Soon the neighbors gathered at the home of the one in 
trouble. If one were out of meat or food and let it be known his 
neighbors helped him out. Father and mother used to make coffins 
out of walnut. Whenever he found a straight walnut tree he cut 
it, had it sawed into lumber and kept it in the loft of his house 
ready for use when there was a death in the neighborhood. He 
never charged for these services.”’ 


Recollections of a Confederate soldier: ‘‘In 1873 and ’74 we 
located at Tahlequah, coming from Texas. After traveling for 
many days driving two oxen to a tar pole wagon. The axles 
of this wagon were of wood greased with pine tar. 

‘“My wife made lye soap and washed with a battling board. 
It was my task to pound the dirt from the white clothes with this. 
I made our shoes; the leather I had tanned with oak bark. The bark 
was put into boiling water and boiled until it made a thick ooze. 
This was poured over the hide, causing the hair to slip. Then 
the hair was carefully scraped off and the hide was pulled back 
and forth across a wooden pole until it was dry. Then it was ready 
to be cut into shoes. I had a last I made of a piece of wood. If 
I wanted the shoes black I dyed the leather with copperas and 
sweet milk. The uppers were sewed by hand with a large needle 
and strips of buckskin. Holes were punched with an awl to put 
the needle through. Eyelets were made with an awl and the 
shoes were laced with buckskin. The soles were tacked on with 
wooden pegs which were also homemade. Our horse collars were 
made of corn shucks plaited together and covered with rawhide. 
I also made wooden collars for my horses.’’ 


About recreations: ‘‘Sometimes we would storm a family for 
a dance, By that I mean we would just go to a house without 
warning the family living there. Then we would go right in and 
have a dance. Very few people ever objected because we never 
stormed anyone but our friends. I remember once when we stormed 
an old fellow named Russell close to Enterprise. We took out all 
the furniture and danced till midnight. 


‘“4 “spinning’ was something nice, too. If some women in 
our settlement got behind with her work through sickness or bad 
luck we pitched in and helped her. Five or six of the neighboring 
women would take their spinning wheels and go to her house. 
Some of the women would get dinner while the others worked.’’ 
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An Old-timer in the Choctaw Nation: ‘‘His parents had a 
loom house and two old aunties (Negroes) made cloth for the 
whole plantation. They also made the dyes for them out of barks 
and herbs and berries. Red oak bark made almost black dye. 
Bois d’are bark made yellow and with cOpperas it made what we 
call khaki now. Dried walnut hulls made jet black; green hulls 
made a reddish brown. Poke berries made red, and they would 
combine the barks and berries to make different colors. When my 
father went over to Paris, Texas, once a year to buy our clothes 
each child’s feet were carefully measured for his or her shoes before 
father went. We never knew what it was to have a pair of shoes 
fitted and they were always got a little large. When he was a boy 
he did not have shoes until cold weather. Then they were home- 
made shoes. His father made his lasts, tanned the hides, made the 
shoes, sewed with tanned strings of squirrel skin or cow hide, 
pegged the soles with wooden pegs.’’ 


In the Chickasaw Nation: I have seen as many as fifteen 
head of deer in one bunch. Often times when we would hole up 
our sweet potatoes for the winter the wild deer would dig them out. 
I have seen many a deer with his head stuck in a sweet potato hill. 
One time my uncle caught a half-grown buck by the hind feet 
with his head stuck in one of the potato hills and he liked to have 
kicked all my uncle’s clothes off of him. 


*‘T once saw the Ringling Brothers’ Circus come down the old 
Chisholm Trail in wagons. They lost one of their big elephants 
close to our house. He laid down in the tall grass and they went 
off and left him. He stayed around there four or five days until 
they came back hunting him.’’ 


In the Choctaw Nation a pioneer describes a fish fry: “‘A party 
of young braves swam out in the lake quite a distance, taking with 
them long wooden stakes. With a wooden mallet they drove them 
down in the mud in the bottom of the lake until the top just 
eame to the surface of the water. Then they swam back and then 
returned to the stakes with handfuls of fresh snakeroot. This 
they pounded on top of these posts until the juice ran out into 
the water. The fish became drunk on the snakeroot and floated to 
the top of the water. They were then scooped up by the hundreds, 
for there were great quantities of fish in all the streams and lakes 
then, The Indians had brought many skillets and dutch ovens along 
and the fish were cleaned and cooked as the white people cooked 
them and everybody had a good time.”’ 


“‘There is yet to be seen in the Choctaw country on Ten Mile 
Prairie on the old Crowder holdings a strip of timber which has 
the peculiar appearance of having all the limbs on the trees bend- 
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ing down to the earth. This was caused by the great swarms of 
pigeons which roosted on these trees when they were young. It 
is a known fact to my people and the Indians of that region that 
in 1878 and 1879 the pigeons came in such great numbers they 
darkened the earth from the sun and by roosting in this area 
broke many limbs off the trees and bent the young branches so 
much that they remain drooped to this time.’’ 


An emigrant who came along to the Chickasaw Nation in 1894 
and settled in the timber country relates: ‘‘Our school building 
was what we called a split log school house. Even the seats and 
desks were made of split logs. Kids in these days would rather 
do without an education than to go to that kind of a school. Our 
books were Bluebacked Speller, slate and pencil. We sat two na 
seat and it took all the chips and slab rocks in the country to keep 
our desks leveled up. Even the teacher’s desk was made of four 
stakes driven between the logs into the ground and a board fastened 
across the top.’’ 


A half breed Choctaw woman related: ‘‘Our dishes were 
mostly of tin or wood. More wood than any—with gourds for 
dippers and receptacle for storing things. We stored all sugar, 
coffee, beans and anything dried in gourds. Also soap. Buckets 
were of wood. 


‘‘The bucket we milked in was hollowed out of a log and we 
called it a ‘Pigen’. This was different from the buckets made of 
staves. We had a plenty of buckets and tubs made of ash or cedar 
with staves. They were held together with buckskin thongs at 
first, before we learned to have iron bands made at the black- 
smith’s. We did lots of weaving of baskets, too. All eotton was 
picked into baskets. Fruit, nuts, vegetables, everything was 
gathered in baskets. 


‘‘Cotton was picked into baskets and the seed was pulled out 
with our fingers; later we put wooden pegs in a board and pulled 
the cotton through the pegs and the seed would not come through. 
Every child had to seed so much cotton before they were allowed 
to go to bed; then it was carded and spun into thread, or quilted 
between layers of cloth for quilts or robes. Wheat was eut by hand 
and the heads put on a large wagon sheet or Tar-Polian (tarpaulin) 
it was called, and the oxen or cattle was driven over it to mash 


out the grain. This was taken to a mill that ground for a part 
of the wheat. 


_ ‘“We parched a good deal of corn too, and were very happy 
if we got holt of popeorn. I have helped care for and render the 
fat from bears that weighed 800 or 1000 pounds. 
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“The girls and women did most of the work ex i 
the bucks always did that but we had to clean Pout ee 
the meat. I knew how to eure and tan most any hide and skin 
of birds. We made all our own clothes and shoes. I could card 
and spin but never learned much about weaving except carpets, 


“We thought a floor without a skin or carpet of some kind of 
covering was a disgrace. You may think that a tent or teppee was 
cold, but we always had the floor of it covered with some kind of 
skins and we always had plenty of dressed skins for robes or 
blankets. I remember the first stove I ever saw ; i thought the peo- 
ple would surely freeze for they could not see the fire. I thought 
the Seeing of the fire was necessary to keeping warm. Every one 
shared in the hunt and in the cleaning and curing of the meat. All 
pene nutting together. All picked berries for all; this was in the 
woods. 


““We jumped the rope, played dare base, town ball, and had 
a merry-go-round, a sapling with a hole bored in it placed on a 
stump and fastened with a peg. We had the very most fun playing 
horse. We would bend down a sapling and get on it and ride up 
and down. Some time we would try and ride one that would take 
two or three to pull down and would we get thrown when the tree 
sprang upright if we were not heavy enough to hold it down. 
There were always plenty of grape vine swings. 


; “‘T know a lot of things to find aud eat in the woods that 
white people do not know. Every Sunday morning we spent the 
morning in the woods gathering eggs. 


“‘T haven’t a doubt but that we have eaten snake eggs, for 
we gathered all that were found that looked fresh. The wild pig- 
eons were very plentiful and they would have roosts where hun- 
dreds of them would come at night and there we always found lots 
of eggs, and if we needed meat we would get us a torch and go to a 
roost and with a stick kill a bag full in a stroke or two. Wild 
duck and goose eggs were considered fine. <A pigeon pie or stew 
is about the nicest dish one can have.”’ 


Before the Civil War roads in the Choctaw Nation were marked 
by notches on trees. Through roads were marked with four notches ; 
roads leading into other roads were marked by three notches; 
roads leading to settlements were marked with two notches and 
roads leading to good fishing, hunting or camping places were 
marked by stones or by blazes on trees. By this system of marking 
trees, a traveler through the Choctaw Nation, if he understood the 
meaning of these marks could easily find his way. 

A full-blood Choctaw woman relates: ‘‘We had little flour 
to eat as it was hard to get flour, sugar and coffee without money, 
which we did not have except when we dug snake root and sold it. 
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Mother would make meal out of corn by beating it in a mortar 
block. From this we made hominy and other things, and many 
times that was all my mother had to eat. My husband used to 
do his trading at Detroit, Texas. Twice a year he would go there 
or Paris and sell the snake root we had dug and buy flour and 
coffee and some sugar. 


‘‘Nearly all the full-blooded Indians in our community were 
poor. They had cattle and hogs but there was no market for them 
and the only way they could get money and groceries was by selling 
snake root. They had plenty of meat but no bread. 


‘‘My mother did not own a spinning wheel. She would borrow 
one from our neighbor and spin cotton and wool into thread, which 
she would knit into socks and mittens. Mother would pull the seed 
out of cotton by hand until she got enough to spin and make socks 
and mittens which were heavy and warm.”’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Beacon on the Plains: by Sister Mary Paul Fitzgerald, 8. C. L 
Ph. D. pp. 304 (Leavenworth, 1939.) 5 2. Od; 


While the intriguing title of this book refers to the Osage 
Mission established in Neosho County Kansas in 1847, the con- 
tents have peculiar interest for the student of Oklahoma history. 
This Catholic mission exerted a deep influence for good on the 
Osage Indians and their neighbors who were to become citizens 
of this state. And after they removed here many of them con- 
tinued to profit by sending their children to school at the Osage 
Mission. 

This establishment was a compound of mission, farm, and 
manual labor school; an entrepot for supplies, a harbor for the 
ill and destitute, a haven in time of civic distress, not only for 
the Indians but also for the white settlers in that part of Kansas. 

These pages are alive with incidents that tell of the dynamic 
missionary energy of the Jesuits and Sisters of Loretto and their 
labors, both among the Indians and the pioneer white settlers. 
The missionaries were not only engaged in saving souls but, as 
eultural and civilizing agents of the first rank, made their field 
of activity a better place in which to live and improved the fu- 
ture citizens of Oklahoma. 

Sister Mary has done a prodigious amount of work in the 
preparation of this book and her scholarship is much in evidence. 
From the many sources consulted by her, she has compiled a 
priceless bibliography relating to her subject. There is also a 
map and a good index. 

—Grant Foreman 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Springplace, Moravian Mission, and the Ward Family of the 
Cherokee Nation: by Muriel H. Wright (Guthrie, 1940.) 

The mention of Spring Place brings to mind early Cherokee 
history and the labors of the Society of United Brethren commonly 
called Moravian Brethren, to interest the Cherokees in education 
and religion. The mission was located two miles east of the Conne- 
sauga River near the public road leading from Georgia to Tenn- 
essee. This, the first mission school started among the Cherokees, 
continued in operation for many years, and here boys and girls 
were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and some of them arene 
mar and geography. The girls were taught spinning, sewing an 
knitting, and the boys agricultural accomplishments, and even to 
make their own clothing. ; 

Miss Wright’s book contains a condensed history of the Mora- 
vian Church at Spring Place. She also includes a brief account 
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of the mission at New Spring Place, Indian Territory, where the 
Moravians renewed their labors for the Cherokee people near the 
present village of Oaks. Here, a half mile from the thriving 
Danish Lutheran school, one can see the remains of substantial 
stone structures that housed the springs from which the mission 
obtained its water supply. Near by is the Moravian cemetery 
where one can see the stone tablets flat on the ground, according 
to Moravian custom. 


The author describes in her book the missionary work and 
the training received here by the youth of the Cherokee Nation. 
This publication, sponsored by Miss Clara 1. Ward of the Chero- 
kee Nation, as a memorial to her parents, is also a genealogical 
adventure into the celebrated family of Wards of the Cherokee 
Nation. It contains also brief biographies of Sequoyah and Chief 
George Lowrey. In the introduction of this book Miss Wright, 
whose knowledge of Indian history is sound and dependable, has 
made a real contribution to Oklahoma history. The book will be 
a necessary item on the shelf of collectors and librarians who 
pretend to cover Oklahoma history. 

—Grant Foreman 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


The Earth Speaks, by Princess Atalie; pp. 223 (New York, 1939.) 


Readers of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, who are not aware that 
the author of this book is an Oklahoman, are advised the name 
‘Princess Atalie’’ is that assumed for professional purposes by 
Miss Iva J. Rider, daughter of Thomas b. Rider, a former mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma legislature and one of a large and inter- 
esting Cherokee family. 


Indian history and romance have invoked literary contribu- 
tions in many forms. The author of this book, though not now 
a resident of Oklahoma, apparently cherishing her Cherokee blood 
and the traditions of her tribe, has undertaken to incorporate them 
in this volume under the intriguing title she has chosen. She 
does not present it as a historical contribution. Rather, it is a 
poetical treatment of tradition, story and fancy, with which she 
invests the people of her nation. Making full use of a poet’s 
license, she has invoked the flow of fancy unrestricted by the 
limitations of historical exactions, and has produced a book that 
is entertaining and graceful. 


The gifted author has not only written a charming book, but 
has adorned it with her own sketches and illustrations. 


—Grant Foreman 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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Border Captives: The Traffic in Prisoners by Southern Plains 
Indians, 1835-1875. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1940. x & 220 pp. Bibliography, illustrations, maps, 
index, $2.00.) 


During the forty year period from 1835 to 1875 the southern 
plains area was the stage for a terrific struggle between the resident 
Indian tribes and white intruders. 


This rivalry between red men and white was for the possession 
of a region of more than 300,000 square miles extending from the 
North Platte River to the Rio Grande and from the Cross Timbers 
west to the Rocky Mountains. In this far-flung territory four power- 
ful nomadic tribes—the Comanches, Kiowas, Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes—had their homes and fought the intrusion of steady streams of 
border settlers. Cruelty, terrorism, theft, and plunder were the re- 
sulting evils of this sanguinary conflict, in which helpless men, 
women and children suffered and died. During this period the 
southern border settlers were subjected to countless harrowing at- 
tacks which resulted in the capture of hundreds of women and chil- 
dren. The seeds of Indian grievances lay in misdeeds of the whites, 
in the slaughter of the buffalo, and the settler-occupation of favorite 
hunting grounds. The readiness of relatives and friends to pay liberal 
rewards for the return of captives and the trade and tribal value 
of stolen horses and mules created an ever-present incentive for raids. 
In this traffie the Comancheros and Anglo-American traders often 
lent encouragement, and to some extent shared in it. The white out- 
law, who had openly traded guns and ammunition for stolen horses 
and mules, did not neglect this lucrative opportunity. Other con- 
siderations existed. The warrior losses in protracted wars were . 
considerable that the capture of Mexican women and children, fe 
their subsequent adoption, went far toward replenishing the ne io 
The Indianizing of Anglo-American women and children, ao ue 
more difficult, nevertheless resulted in a considerable number o ‘ e 
offspring of border women who yet reside within the Indian country. 

It was impossible, and not essential, to follow the ease e 
each of the hundreds of Coie ee aa Bee ee 
pattern of those narratives of Indian cap Bia ace PoE 

ighteenth centuries in the region east 0 e ghanies, 
aa in considerable numbers as AES Sees nee Be 

uthor. Here is the broad movement, ; 
rae and incident with brief captive sketches fe tes aM ee 
amples. The composite picture 1s a daa hee bs Fae erica 
appalling—story of pathos, of tragedy, ae ere border wars. De- 
a story of the southern plains Indians, nor = Sead: vailatle 
pendable studies in these A pete _ eee aya 
iy es : eT a ‘This miecvacts is a story of the captive 
AS e aE der view of Indian-settler re- 
traffic as a background of the broader 
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lations. Doctor Rister’s careful researches in the preparation of this 
book have led him into the archives of the federal and state govern- 
ments, and into many rare book collections. 

This excellent piece of scholarship has been attractively printed 
and bound, and contains numerous maps and other appropriate illus- 
trations. It will have a great appeal to the people of the southern 


plains. ‘ 
—Gaston Litton 


The National Archives 


Captain Lee Hall of Texas—By Dora Neill Raymond. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. XIJI-+350 pp. $2.75.) 


One of the most refreshing things in the literary world to a 
reviewer is to find a popular biography that is not weighted down 
in the scholarly sense yet is at the same time artistic as a classic 
and warmly human and informal as the Texan’s drawl of ‘‘ Howdy 
Stranger.’’ Such a book is Captain Lee Hall of Texas by Dora 
Neill Raymond. 


This is the biography of a colorful Texas Ranger who was 
persuasive in voice, possessed with a trigger itching finger and 
a daring courage that fitted well in a period of Texas’ history 
when law forces were meager and the demand great. 


When a reader opens a book and begins a story in which 
the background is Texas, the imagination is given a sudden lift. 
Right away there is anticipation of romance, danger, courage and 
high faith in the pages just ahead. Each chapter in this book 
sweeps the reader forward in dramatic cresendo causing the fin- 
gers to keep turning the pages unconsciously. In Texas, traditions 
continue to build on in an unbroken stream about courageous men 
and women, each decade furnishing its quota. 


To the reading world in general the term Texas Rangers sym- 
bolizes the west as it was in the great days of the old west, the 
years immediately following the Civil War and the exciting 
seventies. 


Captain Lee Hall is a striking figure of the seventies when 
the Rangers were the one man army of the state trying to keep 
order while settlements were rapidly enlarging. The Texas Ran- 
gers guarded the border along the Rio Grande River from Mex- 
icans who molested the cattle raisers and pushed back the Indians 
along the north border to their own reservations making effort 
to keep them away from the settlements. 


Lee Hall was not a Texan. Frankly he was an adventurer 
who left North Carolina seeking adventure and excitement away 
from the quiet surroundings of his birth. He had heard of Texas. 
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He and the first Railroad to come into the sta 

got there about the Same time. The railroad boa Beas 
for awhile and so did Lee Hall. There was plenty of excitement for 
the youthful Hall in Denison and he plunged into the thick of 
it. He was unknown to leaders of the wide open town and was 
in a fair way to remain unknown to the present generation if 
Dora Neill Raymond had not discovered his colorful life in the 
papers, documents and other evidence in possession of his daughter. 


Until this book came from the press few Texans had heard 
of Lee Hall. Other rangers have appeared in song and story but 
this one along with many others less colorful seems to have been 
overlooked. There was a striking similarity in the experiences 
of Texas Rangers, circumstances once in a while gave some of 
them a little edge on the number of killers captured. Lee Hall 
was one jump ahead of most of them in the number of bad men 
captured. 


From 1869 when he headed Texas way until the close of 
the Spanish-American War, Lee Hall touched most of the settled 
portions of Texas always searching out some bad men and try- 
ing to bring order and law enforcement to settlements widely 
scattered. Once he tried cow ranching but his itching traveling 
feet loosed him from this restraint. He preferred to hunt men 
rather than cattle. 


It was during this period in his life when he came to know 
Sydney Porter, later O’Henry. O’Henry was a youngster from 
Lee’s home state, a tenderfoot on the ranch with a lung infection 
which kept him from most of the more strenuous activities. His 
caustic criticism of the cowboys in general did not increase his 
popularity with the ranch hands. His utter lack of understand- 
ing of animals and men made his wisecracks sting like the prick 
of hate. Later years his seasoned pen showed a different under- 
standing and his fine description of action and estimates of char- 
acter pleased the most critical. 

The many parts of the entire narrative of Captain Lee Hall 
of Texas are neatly bound together by high expectation of achieve- 
ments which in their development leap at you from every chapter. 


The source material cited is too numerous for counting. Prac- 
tically a complete library on the Southwest has been quoted from, 
searched, consulted and compared. All classes of readers may not 
agree with some of the points taken by the author concerning 
the cow men versus the Indians. There are those yet living who 
remember the bitter experiences of going broke in the eattle busi- 
ness because of the haste in which the herds of cattle had to be 
moved from grass to pastures south of Red River that were bare 
from drouth. The cattle men were honest men too. They get 


scant sympathy in this story. 
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This is a splendid book, all through there is the bright flame 
of courage in ee character of Lee Hall and the fumbling of the 
erook and felon. Captain Lee Hall was not a superman in abil- 
ities yet he had an abundance of courage and nowhere in the 
story does he show more of it than when dealing with the In- 
dians when the agency was at Anadarko and he their agent. 


After civilization had advanced somewhat beyond the stage 
of growing pains in Texas and life there began to show promise 
of orderly existence Lee Hall started looking for some place where 
excitement had not spent itself completely. He came to Indian 
Territory. Here he began to feel the old thrill of being on the 
alert for danger. His troubles as Indian agent were entirely of 
a different nature from those of the life of a Ranger. 


The author, Dora Neill Raymond was born near El Paso, Texas, 
the daughter of Judge Henry Hart Neill, late of the San Antonio 
Criminal Court of Appeals. 


Mrs. Raymond attended the University of Texas, taught in 
Smith College, is now head of the History and Government depart- 
ment in Sweet Briar College, Virginia. She has received numerous 
fellowships, is a member of the American Historical Association, 
Academy of Political Science, Texas Folk Lore Society and other 
learned societies. 


Dora Neill Raymond brings to this biography of Captain Lee 
Hall the work of an artist that shows the substantial scholarship 
of a trained mind. 

—Lona Shawver 
Oklahoma Library Commission 


They Carried the Torch. By Mrs. Tom B. Ferguson (Kansas City, 
Missouri: Burton Publishing Co., 1937. 132 pp. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


One of the striking angles of the settlement of the West is that 
which often discovers the earliest years of a community to be its 
richest in episode. I am impressed again with the fact in reading 
a book by Mrs. Tom B. Ferguson of Watonga, Oklahoma, a dear 
book, bearing the title They Carried the Torch published recently by 
the Burton Publishing Company of Kansas City. The book is written 
around the personalities of pioneer Oklahoma newspaper people, and 
is invaluable in recalling as in flesh-and-blood folks once so familiar, 
now gathered to their fathers. The book is dear because Mrs. Fergu- 
son has sueceeded in recapturing the atmosphere of early Oklahoma. 
It is masterful art to do that. And in doing it Mrs. Ferguson, who 
furnished Edna Ferber much of her source material for Cimarron 
and the model for the heroine of that novel and the play, here in 
her writing has added a wealth of little touches of life in a new 
country—the little touches which make a frontier picture come alive. 
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To me there is in such an intimate record more revelation of a 
past place and time than in the majestic swing of an epic or in the 
step from Suspense to suspense in the breathless drama. For life in 
any pioneer time is largely made up of many little things, none the 
less important, because they are little. For in the aggregate, the 


whole of them looms large and essential to the true tone Mrs. Fergu- 
son has here given her canvas. 


Now what I believe to be peculiar to a new country is the oc- 
casional appearance among day-by-day intimacies of a major inci- 
dent an episode, some local happening of an unusual nature, a hap- 
pening which only a new community could produce, which an old 
community could not even contrive imaginatively to invent. 


Mingled with Mrs. Ferguson’s memories of her editor-husband, 
the late Governor Ferguson, and of her boys who grew to distinction 
in Oklahoma before their death, are charming recollections of her 
impressions of the new country when she entered it in her young 
womanhood. Here is a perfect picture of her arrival at her new 
home: 


“A light wagon with bedding and camp equipment was driven by my- 
self. I held a young baby on my lap and a small boy rode by my side. 
After nightfall we drove into the little new town of Watonga through a 
muddy street. The town was brilliantly lighted from the open doors of 
many saloons. Drunken revelry from these places made me shudder and 
I looked at the sleeping baby on my lap and at the small boy on the seat 
by my side, resolving that I would not rear my boys in such a wild place 
and that I would start back to Kansas the next morning. So much for 
resolutions. My family are all gone now and I am still here.” 


Looking back on the old times today Mrs. Ferguson finds that she 
loves it all. For she says: “I feel sorry for any one who has never known 
the fascination of pioneering and starting at the beginning of things. I 
feel sorry for any one who has never traveled in a covered wagon, stopping 
along the winding streams to make a camp in God’s beautiful out-doors. 
I feel sorry for any ove who has never made a campfire between two 
stones on which to fry bacon and boil coffee. I feel sorry for any aoe 
who has not had a part in helping build our grand state from the day o 
its birth.’ There can be no doubt of this. The pioneer past does pay 


rich dividends. Waeror M urdock 
Wichita Hagle 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM CLAUDIUS McALISTER 
1870-1934 


William Claudius McAlister, son of Charles A. McAlister and his wife, 
Emily McAlister, nee Connor, was born on September 14, 1870 on a place, 
which for three-fourths of a century had been the family homestead, near 
Tatum Station in Marlboro District, South Carolina. He attended the 
local schools and completed his education both in arts and law at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he matriculated in 1891 and graduated in 


June, 1895, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts and completed the two- 


year law course in 1896, after which he was admitted to the Bar of North 
Carolina and located at Trenton in that state and engaged in the practice 
of law for over a year. 


He then became Superintendent of Schools in Monroe, North Carolina, 
continuing in this capacity from September, 1897 to June, 1899 when he 
removed to the state of Texas, and from September, 1899 to June, 1902, 
inclusive, he was principal of the highschool at Ennis, Texas, where he 
met and later married his wife, Jewel Hill, on May 27, 1906. From Sep- 
tember, 1902 until June, 1905 he was Superintendent of the City Schools 
of Texarkana, Arkansas. From September, 1905 until December, 1907 he 
was connected with a brokerage firm in Texarkana. 


After the admission of the state of Oklahoma on November 16, 1907 
into the Union, in January of 1908 he removed to Hugo in Choctaw County, 
Oklahoma, where he was principal of the highschool until the close of the 
school. term in 1908, after which he became claim agent for the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company with headquarters at Hugo, then a prin- 
cipal division point, serving in that capacity for about two years, when 
he resigned and engaged in the paving and bridge business as a contractor. 


On July 31, 1911, having been elected, he qualified as a member of 
the School Board for the city of Hugo and continued in such capacity 
until May 38, 1915. He was elected to the State Senate from the 24th 
Senatorial District composed of Choctaw, McCurtain and Pushmataha coun- 
ties at the general state election in November, 1912 and re-elected in No- 
vember, 1916. He was appointed and took the oath of office as Secretary 
of the State Senate and ex-officio member of the State Election Board on 
May 24, 1918. On January 7, 1919, preliminary to serving as a member 
of the Senate at the session of the Legislature convening on said date, 
he resigned as Secretary of the State Election Board and C. C. Childers 
was appointed to succeed him, who having resigned at the close of that 
legislative session, as Secretary of the Election Board, McAlister was again 
appointed as Secretary of the Senate and ex-officio Secretary of the State 
Election Board, qualifying on March 29, 1919, thereafter serving contin- 
uously in such capacity until January 8, 1929. 


As a member of the Senate he developed a quiet and effective leader- 
ship in promoting and preventing the passage of legislation. His leader- 
ship and promotion of efficient party organization incurred the enmity of 
the Republican legislative leaders who sought his retirement from the 
head of the State Hlection Board. He went to his grave believing that 
his displacement in January, 1929 as Secretary of the Senate and Ex-officio 
Secretary of the State Hlection Board was occasioned through negotiations 
carried on during the impeachment trial of Governor Johnston to secure 
Republican support of his impeachment. 


—————— 


| 


; UALSITVON SOIGNAVIO WVITIIM 
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At the time of his death he ha 
the United States Internal Revenue 
Oklahoma beginning in July, 1933. 


d been Chief Assistant in the office of 
Agent for the District of the State of 


: Courteous, diplomatic, avoiding unnecessary antagonisms, and wise, he 
ecame effective in party councils. He was described as “a mild-mannered 
school teacher who rose to eminence in Sooner (Oklahoma) polities, and 


then fell before a creation of his own machi Phas i 
f ) ne, * un 
profiting personally in any Wily i te Rt ge od 


He worked quietly, stayed behind scenes, neither stooping to nefarious 


political tricks to achieve his ends nor was he ever ch. i ane 
corruption.1 arged with political 


He died on August 28, 1934, survived by his wife and two sons, William 
Claudius, Jr., and Carl Hill, and one daughter, Emily (Mrs. Barney 
Stewart), and was buried in Rose Hill Cemetery in Oklahoma City on 


August 30, 1934.2 He was a devoted and faithful husband and father and 
loyal to his friends. 


His grandparents on both sides were of Scotch-Irish descent. 


The McAlisters came from Scotland in the latter part of the 18th 
century after the close of the Revolutionary War to North Carolina. His 
father was enrolled on October 17, 1861, at Marlboro District, for 12 months, 
as a private, Capt. R. C. Hmanuel’s Co. Hatch’s Battalion, Coast Rangers, 
South Carolina Volunteers, Confederate States of America. This organi- 
zation subsequently became Co. G, 28rd South Carolina Infantry, Confed- 
erate States of America. The muster roll for November and December, 
1861, last roll of that company on file, shows him absent on picket duty. 
The muster roll of Co. L, 20th South Carolina Infantry, Confederate States 
of America, 23rd South Carolina Volunteers, on May 1, 1862. About April 
30, 1863, Co. L, 20th South Carolina Infantry, became unattached and was 
designated Capt. Spark’s Co., South Carolina Cavalry, which subsequently 
became Co. HE, 19th Battalion South Carolina Cavalry, Confederate States 
of America. The muster roll of the latter organization for November and 
December, 1864, last roll on file, shows him present. 


William Claudius McAlister had two sisters, Katherine and Sarah. 
The former, two years his senior, married and raised a family of four 
boys and two girls, and passed away at the old home in South Carolina 
in 1934. The latter, his junior, was never married and passed away in 
1929. He had two brothers, the Honorable Archibald G. McAlister, of 
Phoenix, Arizona, for a number of years a member of the Supreme Court 
of that state, three years his junior, and the other brother, Charles Augustus 
McAlister, eight years his junior, resides at Macon, Georgia. 


A cultured and typical son of the old South has passed on. 
—R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


1 Muskogee Daily Phoenix, p. 3, column 3, August 29, 1934. 
2 Daily Oklahoman, p. 1, column 4, August 30, 1934. 
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LILLIAN GALLUP HASKELL 


1862-1940 

Lillian B. Gallup was born in Ottawa, Ohio, December 12, 1862, the 
daughter of Josiah and Naomi Jane Cox Gallup. The Gallup family is a 
distinguished one, having in its earlier history the names of many of the 
gentry of England. John Gallup sailed for the United States from Ply- 
mouth, on the 20th of March, 1630 and Christobel, his wife together with 
their three children followed him to the New World, three years later. 
The family settled first in Dorchester, Massachusetts but later moved to 
Boston where John Gallup became known as a man of substance and in- 
fluence, possessing as he did, “a meadow on Long Island, a sheep pasture 
on Nix Mate and a house in Boston.” After the settlement of Rhode Is- 
land and Connecticut, his ship furnished the sole means of communication 
between the colonies and, at one time, there was considerable anxiety in 
the settlement in Rhode Island because of his long absence and in a letter 
written to Governor Bradford of Massachusetts by Roger Williams, the 
opening sentence contained these words, “God be praised, John Gallup has 
arrived.” 


Lillian B. Gallup was of the ninth generation of the descendants of 
John Gallup; she was married to Charles N. Haskell, then of Lipsic, Ohio, 
on September 4, 1889. The marriage was solemnized in Ottawa, Ohio 
where Mr. Haskell was then practicing law; she was Mr. Haskell’s second 
wife. For a short time after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Haskell con- 
tinued to live in Ottawa, Ohio but in 1901, came to Muskogee, Indian 
Territory where Mr. Haskell rapidly rose to prominence and in 1907 was 
elected the first governor of the new state of Oklahoma; he served as 
governor from 1907 to 1911. Governor Haskell died July 5th, 1933 and the 
last visit of his widow to Muskogee was on the occasion of the dedication 
of a marble shaft to the memory of her deceased husband. This ceremony 
took place in Greenhill Cemetery on May 30th (Memorial Day), 1938. Mrs. 
Haskell was the mother of three children. The two daughters who survive 
her are: Mrs. F. D. Richardson (Naomi Jane) and Frances Haskell Edmon- 
son, both of San Antonio, Texas: a son, Charles Josiah, died August 12th, 
1931. She is also survived by two granddaughters, Mrs. Gustavus West 
(Betty Niblack) and Marguerite Sherry O’Brien, both daughters of Mrs. 
Edmonson by previous marriages. 

While Mrs. Haskell, with her husband lived for many years in New 
York City and after his death made her home in San Antonio with her 
daughters, she never wavered in her devotion to Oklahoma and to old-time 
friends and neighbors. To an unusual degree, she was companion and 
help-mate to Governor Haskell, who, in many public speeches, referred 
to the help and inspiration which “Miss Lillie” never failed to give him. 
It was said that when he was installed as governor, his wife’s sewing 
machine was also installed in the capitol building so that she might be 
near her husband and, when Governor Haskell’s interest in building rail- 
roads took him through the new state, she always accompanied him on 
these expeditions, cheerfully sharing the inconveniences and hardships 
which they entailed. 

Lillian Gallup Haskell died in San Antonio, Texas, July 18, 1940, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. She lived a full, colorful and varied life 
and her contribution to the early days of her adopted state is and will 
remain a valuable and appreciated one. 

It is altogether fitting that her portrait should have a Place in Okla- 
homa’s Hall of Fame even as her memory is enshrined in the hearts of 
Oklahoma’s people. 


—Elizabeth Williams Cosgrove. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


SKELL 
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CHARLES ROBINSON HUME, M. D. 
1847-1940 


Dr. Charles Robinson Hume, a resident 
: : of Anadarko for nearl i 
ale i at pee oe e his son, C. Ross Hume, 503 West Ree aed 
Meds a.m. Hriday, August 9, 1940. Th i : 
Pe ee ee oe € ploneer had been bedfast for 
With the death of Doctor Hume memorie j 
: ; , 7 s of service to th i 
Kiowa Indian reservation are revived in the minds of aged te ea 
whites alike. : For the first five years of his practice in the five-county 
area the physican gave medical aid to the Indians, without any assistance 
Funeral services were held on Sunday in the First Presb i 
i yterian church 
here. Rev. Lewis R. Rogers, pastor, officiated, and burial was made in 


a Anadarko cemetery under the direction of the Smith Funeral chapel 
ere. 


He was born in Riga, Monroe county, New York, October 21, 1847 and 
moved, with his parents, Roderick and Ruth Ann Hume, to Michigan in 
1854. Twenty years later Charles Robinson Hume was awarded his degree 
in medicine from Michigan University. 

His first practice was begun in Wood county, Ohio, and he was married 
to Annette Ross, December 27, 1876, in Perrysburg, Ohio. Following the 
Perrysburg medical practice the couple moved to Tontogany, Ohio, and 
it was here that two sons, C. Ross, and Raymond R., were born. 

In January, 1881, the family moved to Caldwell, Kansas, where Doctor 
Hume remained until 1890. During their Caldwell residence two sons 
and a daughter were born and died in infancy. 


Appointment as Kiowa Indian Agency doctor brought Doctor Hume 
into Caddo County on December 1, 1890, and his family followed a month 
later. 

Mrs. Hume died in January, 1933 and Dr. Raymond R. Hume died in 
Minco in August, 1935. 

A long list of honors and distinguished services may be added after 
the name of Dr. Charles Robinson Hume. 

He was the oldest living member in continuous affiliation with the 
Presbyterian church here, establishing his membership in 1891. Until re- 
tiring from his position ten years ago, Doctor Hume served as either a 
trustee or elder of the church here from his time of membership. 

A charter member of the Sons of the American Revolution in the state 
chapter at Oklahoma City, Doctor Hume was given honorary membership 
when he retired at the age of 80. 

At the organization of Caddo County, he was appointed as first county 
health officer, holding the position until statehood. He was the first pres- 
ident of the Caddo County Medical society and for many years was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization. He was a member of the Territorial 
and State Medical societies for over twenty years and was Councilor for 
the third district for six years, and in 1914 was vice president of the or- 
ganization. He also served as president of the organization in de 

in the survivors are his son, C. Ross Hume, Anadarko; ree 
Be at von, Ross G. Hume, Oklahoma City, Mrs. Dr. James ie ea 
mond, Tulsa, and Mrs. Dr. John R. Black, Los Angeles, sorta’ ate ul 
great grandchildren, Charles Robert Hume, Oklahoma City, and James H. 


Hammond II, Los Angeles.1 


1 Anadarko Daily News, August 9, 1940. 
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SAMUEL EMMET SWINNEY 
1877-1936 


Samuel Emmet Swinney, born near Whiteside, Missouri, on June 16, 
1877, and died on December 16, 1936, and buried at Highland Cemetery, 
Durant, Oklahoma, was son of John James Swinney who was born in Vir- 
ginia and came to Missouri when twelve years old. His paternal grand- 
father, Nelson Swinney, was born and died in Virginia. His mother was 
Wilhelmina Lyle, born near Whiteside, Missouri, on March 23, 1855, and 
married to his father in the home in which she was born. His maternal 
grandfather, Lorenzo D. Lyle, born in Virginia on October 29, 1820, and 
maternal grandmother, Sarah R. Williams, born in Kentucky on September 
5, 1822, were married in Missouri on April 30, 1848. 

In 1879, John James Swinney, his father, moved to Texas from Mis- 
souri, settling on a farm near Long Branch in Fannin County, Texas, at 
which time Samuel Emmet Swinney was two years old, who later attended 
the schools at Long Branch and Savoy College nearby and the Normal 
School at Denton, Texas. Afterward, in 1891, he matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, registering in the School of 
Pharmacy of its medical school, and taking therein two courses. 


After his attendance at Savoy College at Savoy, Texas, at intervals 
between then and his matriculating at the University of the South, he 
taught school beginning when he was 19 years old, and also acted as a 
Deputy County Clerk for Fannin County, at Bonham, Texas. After he re- 
turned from the University of the South he went to Madill, Chickasaw 
Nation, Indian Territory, where he was a pharmacist clerk in a drug store 
and then removed to Caddo, Indian Territory, and entered into the drug 
business with the late Ira Smith under the firm name of Smith & Swinney, 
Druggists. Later this business was sold to the late W. F. Dodd, Sam 
Swinney continuing with him for a while as pharmacist. 

In 1907 he became a candidate on the Democratic ticket for County Clerk 
of Bryan County, Oklahoma, and was elected. He qualified as such at the 
erection of the state for the term expiring in January, 1911. In 1910 he was 
re-elected and served for a term expiring in January, 1913. Beginning in the 
early part of 1913 he became an Assistant State Examiner and Inspector and 
so continued until 1916 when he was appointed and confirmed as Postmaster 
at Durant, Oklahoma, and continued as such until 1920. Beginning in 1920 
he was associated with his brother Dan Swinney and so continued until 
1929 in the drug business at Durant under the firm name of Swinney Drug 
Company. In 1929 he took the lead in the promotion and organization 
and construction of the Hotel Bryan in Durant. In 1933 he Was appointed 
and served as Inspector for the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation until 
July 16, 1934, when he was appointed and confirmed as United States 
sails can the Eastern District of Oklahoma, holding such office until 

is death. 


He was affiliated with the Democratic party and in its organization 
served as Congressional committeeman for the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict and as chairman of the Bryan County committee. 


On January 6, 1906 he was married to Miss Soulie Pate of Caddo, 
Oklahoma, who with a daughter, Francile, survive him, to both of whom 
he was faithfully devoted. 


He had seven brothers and sisters, to-wit: Lee Swinney, who died 


in Dallas, Texas, in February, 1917; Daniel Webster Swinney, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Mrs. Charlie Price (Anna), Colville, Washington; Mrs. R. @. 


SAMUEL EMMET SWINNEY 
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Bowman (Mittie), Detroit, Texas; John Swinney, 
cific Railroad Company, Portland, Oregon ; Albert 
First National Bank, Ringling, Oklahoma; and Mr 
Deer Park, Washington. 


A’ member of the Christian Church, an exemplary citizen, loyal to 
every duty, private and public, and efficient in all of life’s relationship, 
he nas passed from this earthly home. 


with the Southern Pa- 
Swinney, Vice-President, 
s. Mark Myers (Callie), 


—R. L. Williams. 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
October 24, 1940 


i irectors of the 
The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of D stor 
Oklahoma Historical Society was held in the Historical building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, October 24, 1940, with Judge Robert L. Williams, 
President, presiding. 
The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 


present: 

Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H.. Doyle, Dr. Emma Estill- 
Harbour, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Thomas A. Ed- 
wards, Mr. George H. Evans, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Judge Baxter Taylor, Judge William P. Thompson 
and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 

The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held July 
25, 1940, and upon motion of Judge Thomas H. Doyle the reading of the 
minutes was dispensed with except as same may be called up for special 
consideration. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The vacancy in the Board of Directors, occasioned by the death of 
Hon. John B. Doolin, was discussed and Judge Thomas H. Doyle pre- 
sented the name of Hon. George L. Bowman, of Kingfisher, to fill said 
vacancy in the Board of Directors. 

Gen. Charles F. Barrett moved that Hon. George L. Bowman be nom- 
inated and elected, and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the unan- 
imous vote of the Board for the election of George L. Bowman. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle presented a bill from the Foster Floral Com- 
pany, for flowers for the funeral of Hon. Dan W. Peery, former member 
of the Board of Directors and also former Secretary of the Society, in 
the sum of $10.30, and moved that a payment be approved. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that a committee be appointed to draft 
appropriate resolutions in his memory and secure data as to his life and 
activities. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The Chair appointed the following committee: Mr. Jasper Sipes, 
chairman; Judge Thomas H. Doyle, vice-chairman; Gen. Charles F, 
Barrett, Mrs. Frank Korn, and Mrs. John R. Williams. 


The President reported on the grill doors in the west corridor of the 
Museum, and presented the bill of the Tibbs-Dorsey Manufacturing Com- 
pany for the work in the sum of $576.35. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the bill of the Tibbs-Dorsey 
Manufacturing Company in the sum of $576.35 be appropriated and al- 
abe hel of the private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The installation of the mezzanine floor in the newspaper stack room 
was discussed, and Mr. George H. Evans moved that the Board author- 
ize this installation to be paid for out of the Equipment Fund, cost not 
to exceed $1250.00, and an additional sum of $250.00 from the Board of 
Affairs. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President read a letter from Mr. S. A. Layton, suggesting that 
the Board appoint Mr. George Forsyth as consulting architect for the 
Historical building without pay. 
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Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that Mr. George Forsyth be appointed 
to the position as consulting architect for the Historical building, to advise 
with the Board when changes or renovations are to be made in the build- 
ing and for him to carry the title of Honorary Consulting Architect. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 


The President read a letter from the Chief of the Periodical Division 
of the Library of Congress regarding the microfilming of certain news- 
papers at a cost of $617.40. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the purchase of these micro- 
films be authorized for the sum of $617.40: to be paid for out of any 
funds available, either public or private. Moticn was seconded and 
carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society a copy of the Choctaw 
Intelligencer, dated October 15, 1851 and a copy of the Illinois Journal, 
dated June, 1861. 


Mrs. Frank Korn moved that these papers be accepted and Judge 
R. L. Williams thanked for this donation. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Dr. E. E. Dale moved that all members of the Board of Directors, 
not at this meeting, be excused. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President transmitted to the Society the picture of Sion Lewis, 
otherwise known as Silon or Sylon Lewis, the Choctaw who was exe- 
cuted at the court grounds of Gaines County, Choctaw Nation, about 
eight miles south of Wilburton, November 5, 1894, the gift of Mr. James 
Brazell. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that this photograph be accepted 
and that the donor be thanked for this gift. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 


The President reported that a new WPA contract had been prepared 
for extending the work sponsored by the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the President and Secretary be 
given authority to approve the new contract extending the work of the 
WPA project. Motion was seconded by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, which 
eit Confederate Memorial 

The President presented to the Society for the Confederate : 
Room a Confederate coat worn by Robert Reece, of a Tennessee regiment, 
C. S. A., maternal grandfather of Mr. L. K. Hughey of Durant, Oklahoma, 
gift of Mr. Hughey. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that it be accepted and that ae 
L. K. Hughey be thanked for this donation. Motion was seconded an 
carried. 

i i titled The Story 
William P. Thompson transmitted the book entitled : 
of ees penace by Dr. W. R. L. Smith, of Norfolk, Virginia, with i 
index for same, gift of Mrs. Mayme Chaney Hallum, the index being her 
own work. 
epted and that the 
udge Thomas H. Doyle moved that these be accep 
Polctad be instructed to express the thanks of the Society to the donor 
Motion was seconded and carried. . 
i tographed copy of the 
r. E. EB. Dale presented to the Society an au 
eee satan of his book entitled The Range Cattle Industry, oT saad aries 
copy of the first edition of his book entitled Cherokee sapiee 3 Manes 
Mr. Gaston Litton is co-author, and a copy of fe eehc 
sissippi Valley Historical Association in St. Louis, 3 
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Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that Dr. E. E. Dale be thanked for 
this valuable contribution to the Library of the Historical Society. Mo- 
tion was seconded by Mrs. Blanche Lucas which was unanimously adopted. 


Judge Baxter Taylor, chairman of the Library and Museum Committee, 
read a letter from Mr. C. E. Chouteau, advising that a large oil painting 
of Maj. Jean Chouteau would be presented to the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety, provided that the Society would furnish a frame for the portrait 
at an estimated cost of $25.00, and moved that $25.00 be appropriated out 
of any funds available either private or public and set aside for this pur- 
pose, and that the matter be referred to the Library and Museum Com- 
mittee and the Art Committee for action in the matter. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read a letter from the Indian Arts and Crafts Board 
of the Department of the Interior, asking permission to borrow two Choc- 
taw dishes and a small parfleche for an exhibition of Indian arts in the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City, starting January 22, 1941 and 
continuing for a period of three months, agreeing to insure the articles 
and pay all transportation. 


Dr. E. E. Dale moved that this request be granted and the articles 
lent under their terms. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the telephone company be re- 
quested to move the pay station from the Historical building. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Frank Korn reported that the Society could obtain from Mr. 
R. F. Jones, of El Reno, some articles formerly owned by the late George 
W. Bellamy, the first lieutenant governor of the State of Oklahoma and 
a member of the Council of the Oklahoma Territory, and moved that the 
Secretary be instructed to take this matter up with Mr. R. F. Jones, and 
secure aS much of the Bellamy collection as possible. Motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for membher- 
ship in the Historical Society: 


LIFE: Burdette Blue, Bartlesville; Olney F. Flynn, Oklahoma City; 
Streeter B. Flynn, Oklahoma City; George Henry Shirk, Oklahoma City. 


ANNUAL: Mrs. Sallie Alexander, Inola; Clell W. Babler, Vinita; 
Dr. Louis Bagby, Vinita; William Beaumont, Mangum; Mrs. Anna Bet- 
zinez, Apache; W. R. Blakemore, Oklahoma City; Mrs. E. J. Blank, Cush- 
ing; Mrs. Atha M. Boatright, Cushing; N. M. Bradley, Salina; Roland M. 
Broach, Tulsa; Mrs. Laurie F. Bronson, Muskogee; Mable Caldwell, Still- 
water; Ada Lois Cardell, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Wilburn Cartwright, Mc- 
Alester; Robert E. Chandler, Miami; Laura E. Crews, Enid; Col. M. L. 
Crimmins, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas; Mrs. Fletcher E. Crowe, Enid; Rich- 
ard Lawrence Crutcher, McAlester; Mrs. Grace Ledbetter Cutler, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Estelle Davis, Inola; Russell W. Davis, Bartlesville; 
Prof. M. E. Derrick, Shawnee; J. T. Dickerson, Edmond; Mrs. Leo M. 
Doolin, Alva; Mrs. John A. Dykstra, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Rees Evans, 
Ardmore; Oscar John Grace, Oklahoma City; Anna Foreman Graham, 
Tulsa; Mrs. Mollie Bowling Glenn, Norman; Mrs. A. K. Gossom, Enid; 
Mrs. Estelle T. Grogs, Trinidad, Colorado; Dr. Gaines B. Hall, Norman; 
Walter Reynolds Harris, Oklahoma City; Ida Frances Hasley, Oklahoma 
City; William M. Johnson, Houston, Texas; Rev. William Robert John- 
son, El Reno; Gerald Brown Klein, Tulsa; M. D. Libby, El Reno; Mrs. 
Constance McGill, Alva; Quincy Mitchell, Durant; Mrs. S. Earl Newcomb, 
Antlers; Mrs. Alfred R. Page, Sierra Madre, Calites Mra. Ac. Parsley, 
Claremore; B. K. Pate, Caddo; Mrs. M. B. Pitts, Durant; Frank Ragsdale, 
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Durant; Clayton Thomas Rand, Gulfport, Miss.: Jud i 
Pawnee; Mrs. Charles A. Runk, New York, N. Y. ; Orpha Fpeetie ie 
Ho Lt Schall, Ponca City; Mrs. Gwendolyn Schuhmacher Alva; Mrs A. 
Schuler, Chickasha; Prof. Marion Severance, Durant; Phamis E. Shelden, 
Edmond; Mrs. O. T. Sipes,, Olustee; Mrs, Jessie Mary Spainhower Inola: 
eee ae Pee 7 sepa L. Steger, Durant; Mrs. Ether Ts Stone, 
ity; anche Turrentine, i ille; Sister : . 
eae a Sek ae Smithville; Sister M. Ursula, Tulsa; 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the i 
at 1 : y be admitted to member- 
ship in the Society in such capacity as shown in th icati 
tion was seconded and carried. es aorent iar te 
The President discussed the Robert M. Jones pro 
E “hi ; : 3 property and the ad- 
visability of securing it for a state park, taking title for the Historical 


Society, in the name of the State for the Oklahoma Histori : 
consisting of 320 acres. istorical Society, 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the President be authorized to act 
and exercise his best judgment in acquiring the land. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The President called attention to the meetings of the Southern His- 
torical Association at Charleston, South Carolina, the Society of American 
Archivists at Montgomery, Alabama, and the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and the meeting of the American 
Historical Association at New York City, to be held during this coming 
winter and spring. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the Secretary be authorized to 
attend the meeting of the Southern Historical Association at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and the meeting of the Society of American Archivists at 
Montgomery, Alabama, during the month of November, 1940, and the meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, during the spring, 1941, with expenses allowed, and the meeting 
of the American Historical Association at New York City in December, 
1940, at his own expense. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion of Judge Thomas H. Doyle, the meeting stood adjourned 
to meet subject to the call of the President. 

Robert L. Williams, President 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary 


CALLED MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society met No- 
vember 15, 1940, in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
pursuant to the call of the President. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Judge Robert L. 
eas d the following members 

lled the roll, which showe e followi r 
Pat bee a Williams, Dr. Emma Bstill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie 
E. Moore, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Dr. James H. Gardner, Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Judge pope A. 
Hefner, Mr. John B. Meserve, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge Baxter nae se 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Hon. George L. Bowman and James W. Moffitt, 


the Secretary. 


Upon motion of ] 
of the minutes of the previous meetin 


dispensed with. 


till-Harbour, duly seconded, the reading 
ious g of the Board of Directors was 
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The President reported the death of Judge William P. Thompson, one 
of the members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, after which the members stood a moment in reverence to his 
memory. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore presented the name of Mr. J. B. Milam of Chelsea, 
Oklahoma, to fill the vacancy on the Board occasioned by the death of 
William P. Thompson, which was seconded by Mrs. John R. Williams. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the nominations be closed and 
that the Secretary be authorized to cast the unanimous vote for the elec- 
tion of Mr. J. B. Milam. Motion was seconded and carried, and the Secre- 
tary cast the unanimous vote of the Board of Directors for the election 
of Mr. J. B. Milam to serve on the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


The President introduced Hon. George L. Bowman, of Kingfisher, 
new member of the Board of Directors. 


The President gave a report on the Spiro archaeological project, 
stating that Dr. Forrest Clements, of the University of Oklahoma, assured 
him that the artifacts secured from the Spiro mound would be prepared 
for exhibition and ready for allocation by the first of January, 1941, and 
also requested the privilege of lending eight specimens from this collec- 
tion to the exhibition of Indian arts in the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City, beginning January 22, 1941, for a period of three months. 


Upon motion made by Judge Samuel W. Hayes, seconded and unan- 
imously carried, it was 


RESOLVED that the Oklahoma Historical Society consents and agrees 
that eight specimens of Spiro artifacts now in possession of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma shall be sent to New York and leased to the proper au- 
thorities for exhibition among Indian arts in the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York City, beginning January 22, 1941, for a period of three months; 
provided and upon condition that this Society be furnished with a copy 
of the agreement under which the same shall be leased to or sent for such 
exhibition, with a definite description therein of the articles so sent or 
leased; and that insurance against the loss thereof and to insure the re- 
turn thereof be provided and given at the expense of the lessees for the 
benefit of the University of Oklahoma, University of Tulsa, and the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, as owners thereof. 


The President appointed Mr. J. B. Milam to serve on the committees 
‘as regards the Fort Gibson matter and also the Sequoyah Home. 


The preservation of books in the library was discussed and Dr. Grant 
Foreman moved that the Secretary be instructed to procure a register 
which all research workers would be required to sign, stating the books 
or manuscripts to be examined, this register to be used in connectoin with 
the card system now in use. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the meeting stand adjourned subject 
to the call of the President. 


Robert L. Williams, Presiden 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary Saari 


